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Mat for Table Bell. 

Tuis mat is very easily made, and is a very pretty Christmas 
present. ‘Take the cover of a round box three and a half inches in 
diameter, and cover the outside with black velvet and the inside with 
black box paper. On the upper part paste a circular piece of paste- 
board, which is also covered with velvet, and the size of which cor- 
responds to the circumference of the bell... The outer edge of the 
cover is trimmed with a drapery of single leaves of red and white 
cloth, which are cut from Fig. 60 of the Supplement, and ornament- 
ed, as shown by the illustration, with point russe embroidery in the 
Turkish fashion; they must slightly lap over each other. The seam 
where the leaves are sewed on is covered with a strip of white cloth, 
which is also embroidered in point russe. Lastly, sew around the 
edge of the cover a heavy white cotton cord, which has been covered 
in the manner shown by the illustration with black and crystal beads, 


Emery Bag simulating a Melon. 

Tuis bag imitates a melon lying on a leaf; both are covered with 
green cashmere. First cut for the foundation for the melon a cirecu- 
lar piece of pasteboard of a diameter corresponding to the proposed 
size of the bag, and fasten in the centre of this a pasteboard tube, in 
the upper part of which make a number of slits, and lay back and 





Mat For Taste Bety.—Repvucep Size. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXI., Fig. 60. 
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PELERINES.—[For patt 





Lamp SHape,—Repvucep Sizer. 
Fr. pattern and description sec Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 59. 


paste down on the foundation the parts thus made. Then 
take a piece of muslin of the requisite width and length cor- 
responding to the circumference of the foundation, sew the 
ends together, gather one side closely and overcast it to the 
upper edge of the tube, and the other side to the outer edge 
of the foundation, leaving an opening an inch and a half 
wide. Above this sew on a circular piece of muslin so as 
to cover the gathers. ‘Then stuff this full of emery, sew up 
the opening, and cover the upper surface with a layer of 
wadding. Next prepare a circular piece of green cashmere, 
make a little opening in the centre and lay it over the bag so 
that the hole comes over the end of the tube, and wind the bag 
in the manner shown by the illustration with fine green silk 
cord, which is always run through the tube in the process. 





Hold the cord tight. Fasten the edge of the cashmere to the edge of 
the foundation. Imitate the stem of the melon with several heavy 
wires, which are wound together and run through the tube; the wires are 
then fastened on the under side by bending them in different directions. 
The stem part is closely wound with green silk cord. This completes 
the melon. ‘Trim the under edge in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration with little rounded leaves, which are made of double cashmere 
lined with muslin, embroidered in point russe, and worked on the outer 
edge in button-hole stitch in green silk over a wire. Make the large 
leaf also of double green cashmere and pasteboard lining; on the outer 
edge work in button-hole stitch with green silk, and work the veins with 
the same silk in chain stitch. On the outer edge sew a fine green 
silk cord. Cut the stem of the leaf of pasteboard, work it over with 
silk, and sew to the leaf, on which the melon is then glued. Any other 
colors or materials may be used, or a different combination may be 
made by working the point russe in yellow or gold. thread, in which 
case the cord mast, of course, correspond with the thread. If made in 
velvet the emery bag will form a very pretty ornament for the sewing- 
table. We have given no size; if it be designed merely for an emery 
bag, it may be made small; but if made larger, say three or four inches 
in diameter, it will serve also as a sewing weight. The lines dividing 
the sections of the melon may be worked in any suitable, embroidery 


design, by which means the richness of the effect will be greatly en- 
hanced, 





Emery Bag srmuLatinc A MELON.—REDUCED S1ZE. 
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SNOW. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Our of the dark November sky, 
Into the river rushing by, 
The eddying snow-flakes, far and near, 
Flash and whirl as they disappear ; 
And behind them the dazzling crowd flocks on, 
Flashes and whirls, and is utterly gone. 
And still beneath the dreary sky 
The restless river goes rushing by, 
Hurrying down to the harbor bar, 
With its shifting waves and its light-house star: 
And my spirit, catching the vanishing text, 
Sighs—Here one moment, but where the next? 


Ah, faithless spirit) And wherefore sigh? 
Hast thou forgotten who hung the sky? 

Who rolled the rivers, and bade them flow 
Out of the treasures of the snow? 

Who brings the dew-drop sweetly up 

To fill the wine in the wild-rose cup? 

Shalt thou not trust thyself in his hand, 

To use as his primal purpose planned ? 

Will that hand loose thee and let thee go? 
Who fashioned thee, loved thee, forget thee sc ? 
Shalt thou not slumber, no more perplexed, 
Though—Here one moment, but where the next? 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, DecremsBer 26, 1868. 








I~ Our next Number, the first of the New 
Year and of the Second Volume, will contain an 
Elegant COLORED FASHION PLATE, prepared 
expressly for HARPER’S BAZAR by the MODE IL- 
LUSTREE of Paris. 





THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


Spee this Number Harper’s Bazar ends 
the first Volume of its existence. It can 
not suffer this epoch to pass by without acknowl- 
edging the uniform and unvarying kindness 
which it has received ever since its birth; from 
the journalistic fraternity who, with scarcely an 
exception, gave it a genial welcome and have al- 
ways continued its firm friends; and from the 
public at large, who, recognizing that it filled an 
unsupplied want, took it at once to their hearths 
and homes, and extended to it a cordial and 
generous support. Almost unheralded, the new 
journal sprang, Minerva-like, full-grown, into 
public favor, and found itself immediately ad- 
mitted as a trusted counselor and friend to the 
bosom of American families, We tender our 
warmest thanks for this welcome and this sup- 
port, which have won for our paper the reputa- 
tion of being the greatest success in journalism 
ever known, 

What we promised in the outset we have 
carefully endeavored to perform; namely, to 
create a first-class instructive, amusing, and use- 
ful family paper, which should be found reada- 
ble and profitable by every member of the 
household, A proof of success is that Harper’s 
Bazar is read witl. avidity by thoughtful, earn- 
est, and talented men in search of recreation for 
a leisure hour, as well as by ladies curious about 
the newe.t modes, and children eager for amus- 
ing tales. In the beginning we were forced to 
combat the belief that a fashion journal was 
necessarily unworthy the attention of any se- 
rious reader, But we never intended to be a 
mere fashionmonger. Mindful of the fact that 
the care of the wardrobe devolved on women, 
we have sought to render them an essential 
service by giving them practical instructions 
how to dress themselves and their families in 
the most fashionable, tasteful, and economical 
manner possible, and furnishing them with pat- 
terns the market value of which alone was worth 
twenty times the price of the paper. The pro- 
visions made for this were so costly and ample 
that Harper's Bazar immediately took rank as 
the largest and most beautiful weekly fashion 
journal in the world. Yet this is but a small 
part of what we have endeavored todo. Our 
files will show that the best talent of the coun- 
try has been laid under contribution to fill our 
columns with the greatest possible variety of 
really good family reading. ‘The editorials 
have striven to stem the current of extrava- 
gance, to inculcate sensible opinions, and to for- 
ward the progress of all good causes ; the charm- 
ing social essays, ‘‘ Manners upon the Road,” 
from the pen of one of the most distinguished 
writers of the day, have been pronounced un- 
equaled since the days of the Spectator; and 
the poems, serial and other tales, miscellany, 
and articles on domestic economy, have been 
carefully chosen. We have studiously avoided 
all vexed questions in religion and politics, and 
have striven to make our journal an instrument 
of harmony in the home circle. 

Such will continue to be our policy for the 
coming year, during which we hope to add new, 
attractions, and to grow more and more worthy 
of the favor that has been so generously ac- 
corded us, With this wish, and with hearts 
filled with peace and good-will to all men, we 
bid our patrons farewell for the nonce, trusting 
to greet them all again, together with their 
triends and their friends’ friends, at the open- 
ing of the New Year that is dawning upon us. 


WHAT TO GIVE? 


T the approach of the season commemo- 
rative of the Divine love all Christian 
hearts, inspired by the Omnipresent benefi- 
cence, expand with an unusual feeling of mu- 
tual kitidness, ‘This sentiment naturally seeks 
expression in acts of generosity, and each one 
is thinking of ‘‘ What to Give ?” 

There are many with plenty of means and 
the most liberal disposition to use them freely 
who are yet greatly puzzled to know ‘‘ what to 
give.” Gifts should be adapted to the class of 
persons upon whom they are bestowed. Social 
position, age, and degrees of relationship and 
intimacy must have a controlling influence. 
The master and man, the maid and mistress, 
the formal acquaintance and bosom friend, the 
husband and wife, the parent and child, the 
brother and sister, are not to be treated alike. 
In some cases the gift should only give ex- 
pression to the sentiment of love, affection, or 
courtesy; in others, it should be a substantial 
manifestation of the valuable and useful. It 
would not, it is evident, be exactly the thing to 
present the maid-servant with a bouquet and 
her mistress with a bandana handkerchief, al- 
though by reversing them each would have her 
appropriate gift. 

Riches attract riches; and thus it is usual 
for the wealthy to receive the most expensive 
presents, People of taste, however, while com- 
plying with this general rule, strive to avoid any 
indication of conferring a benefit; and take 
care that their gifts should be, however costly, 
as free as possible from any positive utility. 
Thus their presents take the form of expensive 
and evanescent flowers, costly and not indis- 
pensable works of art and virtu. Whenever 
the utility of an object is paramount it loses its 
capability of being an appropriate gift of cere- 
mony. No person, for example, would venture 
to bestow upon dame or damsel—unless there 
was reason, from relationship or otherwise, for 
his assuming the character of a benefactor—a 
dining-room table or a set of bedroom furni- 
ture, while he would not hesitate to give a piece 
of marqueterie, a statue, or picture of ten times 
the cost. Though art has unquestionably its 
utility, the exclusiveness and comparative re- 
moteness of its kind make of it something so 
delicate and refined that it hardly seems per- 
ceptible or of sufficient substance to overlay the 
sentiment of a gift. 

Among equals there are no presents from 
each other so grateful as those which have been 
made by their own hands, It is easy enough, 
in an impulse of generosity or on the momentary 
reminder of the duty of the season, to put the 
hand in the pocket and lay out a score of dol- 
lars more or less in the purchase ofa gift. This 
might be prompted, as it often is, by a single 
thought during the whole year of the person for 
whom it is intended; but the conception and 
execution, deliberately begun and patiently con- 
tinued day after day, of some piece of handi- 
work, though of little money-cost, are indicative 
of a sentiment of affection or friendliness the 
sincerity and duration of which can not be 
doubted. Every touch of a pencil or stitch of 
embroidery becomes thus a record of the per- 
tinacious attachment of a friend or lover. 

The question, What to Give? is one more 
particularly pertinent at this season in regard 
to children. It would be readily answered if 
the purpose of the gift were only to satisfy the 
child, who is literally pleased with a rattle and 
tickled with a straw. It is surprising how easy 
it is to gratify the genuine boy or girl, not the 
young ‘‘ master” and “ miss,” who are already 
used up by a surfeit of enjoyment before they 
are grown up. A hearty child of nature is so 
full of buoyant spirits that his joyousness over- 
flows at the smallest provocation. He requires 
neither the brilliancy of art nor the piquancy 
of novelty to arouse his pleasurable emotions. 
He, in fact, has so much of the original smack 
of his mother earth in him that he will turn 
from the most elaborate and expensive objects 
to the structures of his congenial mud. How 
often have we seen infants throw away the gild- 
ed whistle and bells for the greasy bone, and 
abandon the flaunting wax-doll for its success- 
ful rival, the shabby rag-baby! 

There is however a more important object to 
be considered than the mere temporary grat- 
ification of the child. The kind of gift be- 
stowed upon the young, who are so impressible 
for good or ill, is to be regarded in reference to 
its educational influence. Books, of all pres- 
ents, are the most effective in this respect, un- 
questfénably, but care must be taken te adapt 
them to thé nature of children. In our desire 
to implant into our little ones germs of useful- 
ness, we are apt to bring them up ona too plain 
and solid nutriment, The early intellectual ed- 
ucation of the child should be chiefly through 
the eyes andimagination. Their books, there- 


| fore, should be full of gay pictures and impos- 


sible stories. Old English literature brightened 
up by modern art supplies such works in perfec- 
tion, and from omnipresent Cock Robin to im- 
mortal Robinson Crusoe there is a series of 
classical works among which parents are always 
safe to choose. 

The toy, too, has unquestionably its educa- 
tional influence. Notwithstanding the indif- 











ference of children to the artistic perfection of 





their pictures and puppets, it is well to secure 
as much harmony of color and proportion of 
form as possible, in order to inculcate at the 
earliest period the principles of good taste. 

The preponderance of the military toy, now 
that we seem to be in a fair way of enjoying 
peace, might be advantageously lessened. The 
martial tin trumpet and wooden gun, if not 
abolished altogether, ought to be mitigated by 
a more liberal mixture of pacific locomotives 
and steamboats of pewter. Whatever may be 
the answer, we hope, for the sake of all loved 
and lovable persons, young and old, that there 
is no one at this generous season who is not 
asking the question, ‘‘ What to Give ?” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
All's Gell that Gnvs Well. 


Y DEAR GUSTAVUS,—It was certainly 
a very pretty spectacle that you and Peter 
Paul Pry andI saw yesterday at the Church of 
St. Augustine in the East—St. Hymen, as it 
ought now to be called. A lovely young wo- 
man in her bridal attire, upon a bright morn- 
ing, surrounded with a brilliant throng, and 
with all the pretty pomp and circumstance of 
a fashionable wedding, is an interesting, yes, 
and a beautiful object. And certainly there 
were pomp and splendor enough yesterday! 
There was a lavish profusion upon every side, 
which could not be surpassed at the marriage 
of a king’s daughter; and when Euphemia de- 
scended from her carriage and stepped upon 
the soft carpet that was spread over the side- 
walk beneath the canopy, leaving upon the air 
as she passed a delicate perfume from her or- 
ange-wreath, as if a breeze had tenderly stirred 
a spicy tropical grove in bloom, I thought I had 
never seen a fairer sight. My foolish old eyes 
were as full of moisture as my foolish old heart 
was of memories. I knew by his silence that 
Pry preferred not to trust his voice at that mo- 
ment, and I was aware of you, without seeing 
you, straining your eyes and bending forward 
as if you would fain have knelt before so radi- 
ant a presence. And when Euphemia, while 
we were all gazing in sympathy and admira- 
tion, put out her hand,to her grandfather— 
that is to say to old Thomas Log—I, who had 
no idea that he was not her godfather or great- 
uncle, could not help whispering to Peter Paul 
Pry: *‘ How it must cheer the old man’s heart 
with a vision of his youth long ago!” Peter 
Paul raised his eyebrows: ‘‘ That is the happy 
bridegroom,” said he. ‘‘ Whew!” said I, in a 
long and incredulous whistle—and they passed 
into the church. 

It was useless for us to try to press after 
them. Iam told that the crush was so sud- 
den and overpowering that the train of the 
bride was trodden upon, and she was thrown 
to her knees. Little Alida Chaffinch, who told 
me of it in the evening, said that it was shock- 
ing. ‘* And oh, dear Mr. Bachelor,” she add- 
ed, “for a little while I was so afraid that Eu- 
phemia would have a hysterical turn, and so 
spoil all the wedding that we had been care- 
fully rehearsing for a fortnight!” But I was 
glad to hear that Euphemia commanded her- 
self, and the ceremony was performed without 
any failure exactly as it had been rehearsed. 
And indeed, as I reflected upon going home, a 
young woman who was brave enough to marry 


Thomas Log would hardly be dismayed by fall- 


ing upon her knees at the church-door, 

We were very silent as we returned from 
that brilliant scene. It seemed to me, Gus- 
tavus, that you stepped a little more nervously 
and impatiently than is your habit, and Peter 
Paul Pry occasionally hummed under Lis breath 
that woeful song of Ophelia’s. The old city 
roared around us in the usual way, and before 
we had reached the club the bridal carriages 
rattled by rapidly coming from the church, 
and, like*a fond old man, I could not help re- 
membering that striking passage in Waverley, 
where the hero hears the returning carriages in 
the street after the execution of Fergus. ‘Are 
they going to his house up the river?” asked 
Pry, suddenly. ‘‘No,” said you, “I think 
they are going to his villa by the sea.” ‘Of 
course they won’t stay at his house in ‘the city 
yet,” added I, because I felt that it would be 
better to say something, * We walked on. I 
wouldn’t have given a penity for your thoughts, 
Gustavus, because I knew them already, and so 
did Peter Paul Pry. We were all thinking 
the same thing. Our thoughts kept repeating 
one refrain like the stanzas of old Scotch bal- 
lads; and when we reached the club we stopped, 
and Pry turned in the direction in which the 
carriages had disappeared and repeated the 
lines that we had all heard Euphemia sing— 

**And ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And siller hae to spare, 
Gin ye'll consent to be his bride, 
Nor think o’ Donald mair.” 
Then we all smiled, and I think rather sober- 
ly; but you said, cheerfully, “ Well, well, well— 
all’s well that egds well.” And so we went into 
the club. “ 

That is a good maxim, and very safe. If 
we only knew when the end came, however, it 
might be more of a warning. It is merely a 
repetition of the old Greek saying, that no man 


again into profound meditation. 





pose we wasted a great deal of sympathy upon 
Euphemia yesterday; and when I saw little 
Miss Chaffinch in the evening, and she told 
me of her fears lest the performance of the 
wedding should be spoiled, I knew that if I 
could look straight down into her heart as I 
asked her what she thought of all’s being well 
that ended well, I should read her answer: 
‘ All will end well if I can make as good a 
match as Euphemia, and have some gray old 
Log endow me at St. Hymen’s with town house, 
country house, marine villa, carriages, dia- 
monds, and balls.” I felt then a kind of im- 
patience with myself. ‘*Why bother your 
foolish old brains,” said I to myself, “with 
what you suppose to be the unhappiness of 
these young women? Far from being un- 
happy, they are educated to this destiny, and 
they all desire it. Yes, and haven’t you seen 
enough of love starving and struggling in a 
cottage to feel that it isn’t so very unreason- 
able to prefer comfort and what you're used to 
with a worthy person whom you can respect, to 
a tremendous romance ending in a third-rate 
boarding-house? Know yourself, Old Bache- 
lor!” said I, as I glanced around those super’ 
drawing-rooms of the Chaffinches, where splen- 
dor is lost in comfort; ‘‘say truly, is not Mrs, 
Hummerdrum, with respect, maturity, and fifty 
thousand dollars a year, quite as alluring as— 
as—as, well, yes—as Euphemia herself, with 
youth, love, romance, and a third story back- 
room in Amity Street. Face the music, Old 
Bachelor! Wouldn’t you—except for your com- 
fortable income—wouldn’t you gladly stumble 
up the steps of St. Hymen’s to-morrow morn- 
ing with the comely widow Hummerdrum, sure 
that all’s well that ends well ?” 

As I came away from little Alida’s I fell 
It really 
seemed as if I had slipped into the snare of 
anti-Cupid, for my memory was full of two 
friends of my youth, Edwin and Angelina. I 
don’t think that you knew them, Gustavus; 
but, upon the whole, I shall be more surprised 
if you did not. Angelina was one of those 
charming girls whom the Edwins always love, 
as the birds sing, because they can not help it. 
She used noarts. She was notrich, She was 
not of an antediluvian family, and not even of 
the Methuselahs. She was not especially clev- 
er nor accomplished ; and I remember that the 
other girls agreed that she was not beautiful. 
But she had an indefinable charm which was 
diffused about her as a sweet odor surrounds 
a rose-tree. She danced well; she sang very 
well; and the young Edwin was fond of dancing 
and of music; and they were both young, and 
they were neighbors. Edwin’s parents had 
views for him. They were rich, and they were 
socially ambitious. The young man went away, 
and the calm Angelina, who was supposed to 
be engaged to him, danced and sang as usual, 
and if any body looked sagaciously for fading 
roses his sagacity was not rewarded. By-and- 
by Edwin came home; a gay man; indolent, 
self-indulgent. He was not too intimate at 
Angelina’s; but he was enough with her to 
avoid remark. Mrs. Grundy was in despair. 
“Ts Edwin going to marry Angelina, or is he 
not?” demanded that decisive and irascible old 
lady. But she could get no answer, until one 
day she learned that Angelina was engaged to 
the young King of the Cannibal Islands. ‘And 
a very proper thing,” said Mrs. Grundy. “TI 
am very glad she has so much sense and has 
made such an excellent connection. Really, 
really, the little hussy knows the game very 
well!” 

Edwin was upon pleasant terms with the 
young Prince, and no one could see any change 
of manner between him and Angelina. She 
was congratulated, and smiled sweetly, with 
just that vague suggestion of something else 
than appears which is always in the smile of a 
truly charming person. His young Cannibal 
Majesty was a mild, inoffensive youth, caring 
for nothing in particular, and with such im- 
mense possessions and revenues! It was a 
quiet wedding, without a rehearsal and with no 
hysterics, Edwin was there, so was I, and I 
watched him and the bride closely. Is it re- 
markable that a bride should be deathly pale? 
Certainly not. And I know not where you 
could find a more exemplary wedding guest 
than Edwin. ‘There was no glittering eye, no 
skinny finger, and his congratulations to the 
bride were most cordial. ‘The Queen of the 
Cannibal Islands went off to her realm, and 
after some time she returned to Jericho—did I 
mention that this was in old Jericho? Edwin 
was there, indolent as ever, not yet married ; 
only somewhat older. He took his daily walk 
—settling into the ways of my family, you 
know—and in his daily walk he always hap. 
pened to pass her Majesty taking her daily 
drive, with all her Majesty’s children and 
nurses and governesses and retinue. When I 
happened to see them I watched the pleasant 
bow they exchanged, and I said to myself, 
‘¢ All’s well that ends well.” 

I suppose that this state of things had con- 
tinued for more than a dozen years, when it was 
one day announced that Edwin was about to 
marry the Princess of Sheba, the young wo- 
man who drank her liqueur out of scooped dia~ 


| monds, which gave rise to the singular rumor 
must be counted happy until his death. I sup- ' 


that she drank nothing but melted diamonds, 
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They were married, and I was present, and so 
was her Majesty of the Cannibal Islands, and 
four of her children. I think Euphemia’s wed- 
ding was not prettier. Her Cannibal Majesty 
stood by the church door as the happy pair 
passed out. Edwin gave her his hand, and 
Angelina wished him all happiness; and the 
bridemaids hurled a Cinderella slipper after 
the joyous nuptial carriage as it rolled away. 
*‘Oh me!” said I, as I went home from the 
wedding, ‘‘all’s well that ends well.” ; 

And this is the end, I suppose. They have 
each a pleasant home and all that makes us 
comfortable upon the great road of the world. 
I make no romance of it, Gustavus. I do not 
know that there is ever a single regret in An- 
gelina’s heart or in Edwin’s. She is busily en- 
gaged with her young princes and princesses. 
She is not a woman of imagination, and she 
loves her children dearly. As for Edwin, in- 
dolent and luxurious, he will have every whim 
gratified, every appetite satisfied. All’s well 
that ends well. Even if sometimes, suddenly 
and without forewarning, a vision of another 
life with Edwin, and of other children who 
should call Edwin father—a vision of higher 
happiness—passes bright and beautiful across 
Angelina’s mind, I do not know that her good 
sense does not dismiss it as an alluring dream 
which even Edwin could not have secured to 
her. And if when his Princess asks Edwin to 
read something to her, he, remembering the 
time when his fancy pictured him reading at 
evening to Angelina by their own fireside, opens 
the little volume of Whittier and reads out in 
his sweet, melancholy voice the story of Maud 
Muller. I do not know that the half mournful 
regret which fills his heart is more than a con- 
trast which he is conscious gives a romantic 
zest to his life. All’s well that ends well. 

But, Gustavus, I do know something, and 
that is that the musing silence into which we 
all fell yesterday as we thought of the peerless 
Euphemia becoming Mrs. Log, was the result 
of our profound conviction that no influence is 
so ennobling as love, and love only, as the foun- 
dation of the household; and that the human 
character inevitably suffers where this founda- 
tion is wanting. The ideal of any society is 
lowered where Edwin and Angelina marry even 
kings and queens instead of each other; and 
when the ideal begins to wane the true life of 
men and women begins to wither. If neither 
Edwin nor Angelina regret their severed fates, 
it is because of that very deadening of soul 
which is the worst result of infidelity to the 
heart. If, ten years hence, Euphemia is glad 
that she married Log, it is only another reason 
for striving to save other Euphemias from her 
fate. Yes, Gustavus, all is well that ends well; 
but this, by any noble standard, is sure to end 
ill. Yours, my dear boy, reflectively, 

An OLp BacHELor. 





HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
JEWELRY. 


fig prices of jewelry are reduced at some 
houses tén per cent., at others twenty-five, 
since the last holidays. The season is not 
productive of much novelty in design; the 
fashion being to imitate antique models, class- 
ic and barbaric, such as were copied last year. 

Pendants in the shape of gold fringes and lock- 
ets swing from every article of jewelry. Brooches 
are arranged to be worn as pendants from neck- 
laces. Ear-rings are long and slender, or else 
large hoops. Bracelets are narrow half inch 
bands, with the long Marquise medallion in the 
centre, or the ribbon bracelet of innumerable 
links of gold as pliable as ribbon. Rings are 
small hoops of gold with a long oval medal- 
lion of enamel or a setting of stones. 


DIAMONDS AND PEARLS, 


The knife-edge setting, as jewelers term a slen- 
der thread-like border of gold, is the best style 
for brilliant stones. The gold is scarcely visi- 
ble, and is only employed to hold the diamonds 
securely. If a color must be associated with 
diamonds select one of the dark rich stones, 
such as the velvet-like blue sapphire, darkest 
green emeralds, or rubies. A superb ring 
shown us has a square medallion bordered 
by diamonds, and in the centre a large sap- 
phire. 

Pearls in unison with pale blue turquoise are 
greatly in favor. Strung seed pearls are usually 
chosen for brides. For general use rose pearls in 
Etruscan gold, or in the new perforated setting 
of gold with a reddish tinge. Three different 
races of pearls are represented in one bracelet, a 
glossy black pearl, a rose pink, and a milk-white 
pearl, each in its native color. 


TURQUOISE, CORAL, ETC. 


Turquoise is more in favor just now than any 
colored stone for evening dress. It is restricted 
to blondes, however, as the pale pink coral should 
be. Brunettes make a mistake in selecting light 
coral with the idea that any shade approaching 
red will suit them. A dark shade of scarlet 
coral should be their choice. This is hand- 
somest when mounted with diamonds, and there 
is then no danger of mistaking it for the coralline 
imitation. Emeralds begin to find a rival in the 
sea-green chrysoprase which is now cut in cam- 
eos and set in diamonds. Amethysts have had 
their day for the present. 

Malachite is a popular stone for morning and 
evening wear, but it necessitates a black, white, 
or green dress. 60 buysa handsomeset, brooch, 
ear-rings, and sleeve-puttons. The dark lapis 





lazuli is chosen in polished flat surfaces with pen- 
dent drops. Pretty sets of crystal are engraved 
on the reverse side in floral designs and painted 
in vivid colors. A lily of the valley set costs 
$125. 

PERFORATED GOLD AND ENAMEL. 


Perforated gold jewelry is the novelty of the 
season. It is made of red gold pierced in intri- 
cate patterns like lace. It is expensive as the 
workmanship is elaborate and very difficult to 
execute. Pale Roman gold in Pompeian designs 
continues in favor. $70 buys a handsome set, 
$40 a simple one. More fanciful sets in French 
devices are light and pretty for young girls. A 
tiny basket of enameled fruits is pendent from a 
golden rope, or a censer containing a drop of 
perfume, a bird swinging in a golden hoop, and 
a fourth represents hirondelles, the swallows on 
the wing darting downward with a rose pearl in 
the beaks, An b is an enameled 
bee on a gold cross with the letters d-o-n-t at the 
corners, saying plainly ‘‘don’t be cross.” 

Unpolished enamel on gold is the most artistic 
jewelry worn. ‘The floral designs are in better 
taste than sacred subjects. A new fancy is for 
the Japanese designs. A fine set in this style 
will cost $300. 


BYZANTINE MOSAIC. 


Byzantine mosaics in Egyptian designs are 
greatly worn, and are suitable for a larger va- 
riety of dresses than any other jewels. Prices 
range from $60 to $150. A full parure, mark- 
ed $700, has infinitesimal stones of most brill- 
iant colors. 


HISTORIC CAMEOS. 


Among a rare collection of historic cameos is 
the profile of Marie de Medicis, the head of Isa- 
bel of Castile, and the full face of Gabrielle 
d’Estrées on black onyx mounted in perforated 
gold with pearls and diamonds. A bright-green 
chrysoprase represents Castor and Pollux. 


LOCKETS AND NECKLACES. 


A pretty Christmas gift is a locket now uni- 
versally worn, pendent from a gold necklace or 
a velvet ribbon. Roman gold in massive Egyp- 
tian design, with a monogram or an inscription 
in turquoises or brilliants, is one of the handsom- 
est styles. More delicate ones are of fine red 
gold in a perforated pattern. $10 buys a pretty 
oval locket of blue enamel studded with pearl. 
A jet locket costs only $5. A locket shaped 
like a jockey cap has a watch with face as small 
as a ten-cent piece. The self-winding key is at 
the side, and the movement is very fine. Price 
$150. A Byzantine cross worn as a pendant is 
marked $14. 

The Genoese rope- work necklaces are very 
beautiful, and newer than the spiral chains. 
Price $50. 


JEWELRY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Rings for gentlemen are long oval medallions 
of moss agate, jasper, and lapis lazuli. Sleeve 
buttons are large and square. A set of white 
onyx has the Grecian Bend in black profile. An- 
other is a cameo cut in sardonyx representing 
Fritz and General Boum. Spiral studs of plain 
gold, or a tiny stone, are as small as possible. 
The grotesque and horrible styles of jewelry, such 
as death’s-heads, griffins, and owls, are worn by 
the eccentric only, and not by gentlemen of taste. 


BONBONNIERES, VASES, ETC. 


A favorite gift this season is a pretty bon- 
bonniére of engraved glass or of colored crystal, 
or thin ice-glass in some fancy device, and mount- 
ed with gilt. These are filled with bonbons when 
presented, and serve afterward as jewel-cases. 
Another feature is the vases. There are slender 
vases for a single flower, pale, pink, or blue china 
wreathed with tiny flowers, costing only $3; 
others of ice-glass in light-tinted colors, lily- 
shaped, or tulips with stems of ormolu; clear 
crystal vases in bronze and carved wood pedes- 
tals; triple vases of the substantial majolica, 
conch-shells, entwined with sea-weed and sup- 
ported by branches of coral, or a comical pair of 
frogs on thick coral stems marked $2 50. Vases 
of black or scarlet china with porcelain paintings 
of Roman profiles are mounted on high gilt 
standards $5. For the library there are gilt and 
silvered bronze vases in antique shapes, Egyptian 
and Roman, and for the dining-room the low 
epergne of tinted crystal in floral design with 
several branches for bouquets. Toilette orna- 
ments take the form of jardiniéres, a bouquet- 
holder serving as the handle for a puff-box or 
the stopper of a perfume bottle. The jardinitres 
for window recesses beautifying the plainest 
room. 

The substantial English crystal is best for toi- 
lette sets, as it is too heavy to be easily over- 
turned. Card-receivers are shown in the differ- 
ent bronzes and in painted porcelain. One much 
admired is of engraved pink glass with ormolu 
feet, a wreath of convolvulus engraved on the 
band. Price $35. Odor-cases of porcelain with 
cut-glass bottles are from $15 to $30. Wine 
sets for buffets have dark green or crimson glasses 
and decanter on trays of carved wood. Price $9. 
Opera-glasses are shown in the shaded Bismarck 
and Magenta pearl, with lenses of rock-crystal 
that remain cool and pleasant to the eye in a 
heated theatre. Book-racks and brackets of in- 
laid wood from Sorrento make acceptable pres- 
ents. A useful little novelty is a foot-bench for 
a lady to rest her feet on at the theatre or opera. 
It folds small enough to be carried in an over-coat 
pocket. 

RUSSIAN LEATHER GOODS. 

There are many useful presents found among 
the Russian morocco goods now so much sought 
after. Pale green and blue are the newest col- 
ors. A morocco belt with a reticule attached for 
handkerchief and porte-monnaie is $9. Chate- 





laines with scissors, needle, and thimble cases are 
$5. With vinaigrettes, $5 50. Leather-work 
baskets with covers are lined with silk and sup- 
plied with sewing implements. Price $15. Mo- 
rocco canes mounted with gilt are used by gen- 
tlemen. They serve also as riding whips. Price 
$5. <A large album for cabinet photographs is 
green leather bound with silver. $30. Smaller 
albums are arranged for collections of monograms 
and crests. Port-folios with handles are from 
$8 to $30. Porte-monnaies initialed with gilt 
are $3. 


VIENNA WARE. 


Gifts for gentlemen are found in abundance 
among the fire-gilt and oxydized bronze orna- 
ments made in Vienna. Many of these are in 
commemoration of the Schuetzenfest held in 
Vienna this year. An inkstand of steel bronze 
is shaped like the Tyrolean hat, with a game-bag 
and gun beside it. A hunting-knife is a sheath 
for a paper-knife and eraser. A cigar ash-tra: 
— a miniature saddle, whip, and a hunter's 

Og. 


TURKISH WOODS. 


Among the light woods is a smoker's after- 
dinner set, a Turkish hickory tray bearing ten 
small meerschaums, a case for tobacco, and a 
match-safe. This is marked $45. A smoker’s 
cabinet of wood, imitating Russian leather, con- 
tains pipes for a téte-’-téte, cigar-holder, ciga- 
rette-case, and a tobacco-box lined with metal to 
keep the tobacco moist. Price $40. The French 
marqueterie of inlaid woods adorn cigar-cases, 
representing rustic figures and Alpine scenes. 
Scotch enameled wood-cases with a picture 
of statuary on top are $3. 


GAMES. 


A new téte-a-téte game, after the manner of 
chess, but simpler, is called the Kings and the 
Cavaliers. ‘The board and men, with instruc- 
tions, cost $1. The romantic game of Silver 
Chimes is very fascinating, and is destined to 
popularity during the long winter evenings. It 
is arranged for the field and for the parlor floor 
or table. The hexagonal table requires but little 
room, and the play affords healthful and grace- 
ful exercise. The outfit for the field game costs 
$18. The parlor game for the floor is $15, and 
the parlor table $20. 


COSTUME CRACKERS AND PERFUMES. 

Rimmel’s costume crackers are very amusing, 
and in Paris are brought on with dessert at fash- 
ionable dinner parties. They are huge mottoes 
which, when pulled, explode with a loud report, 
and disclose grotesque paper caps, jackets, etc. 
The guests put on the articles which fall to their 
share amidst shouts oflaughter. Rose-water and 
violet crackers contain fountains of these per- 
fumes. ‘The violet and rose bouquets hold simi- 
lar fountains, which give the flowers the perfume 
as well as appearance of nature. Russia leather 
traveling perfume cases contain twelve tiny bot- 
tles filled with different choice handkerchief ex- 
tracts. The choicest perfumes are put up in 
innumerable unique forms, such as compasses, 
watches, and lockets; and sturdy firemen play 
streams of rose-water from hose near for the 
purpose. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Batt, Buack, & Co. ; Trrrany & Co. ; 
BrownE & SpauLpinc; Starr & Marcus; 
Scuuyter, Hartitey, & Grauam; Kirpy & 
Co.; and Epwarp Greer & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON, the engineer, whose life 
has recently been published by Harrer & 
BROTHERS, was a great gallant to the ladies, one 
of whom once asked him, ‘‘ What do you con- 
sider the greatest force in nature?” ‘I will an- 
swer you that question,” said he. “It is the 
eye of a woman to the man that loves her; for 
if a woman look with affection on a man, should 
he go to the uttermost ends of the earth, that 
look will bring him back.” 

—General Prim is not a Spaniard at all. He's 
a German, born on the Elbe, and his real name 
is Pruss. He entered the Prussian army in 1831 
as a non-commissioned officer, went to Spain, 
got acquainted with the Prim family, was adopt- 
ed by it, and has since gone on from: one good 
thing to another until now he is, perhaps, the 
most notable man in that rather dilapidated old 
monarchy. 

—The Saturday Review articles on the * Girl 
of the Period” are now attributed to a sister of 
Lord CRANBORNE. 

—It is said that the fortune left by the late 
Baron RoTHscHILD is enormous—incredibly so 
—and that his will provides for the endowment 
of a great charitable institution in Paris. As 
s00n as life was extinct the family all entered the 
chamber where the body was. The furniture, 
carpets, etc., were all taken away as soon as 
possible, and, according to the Jewish rites, the 
mourners sat there on the bare floor. Each 
morning the friends of the family met there to 
pray, rent their clothes, the men going unshaved, 
and indulging in other signs of woe. He was a 

‘ood old man to his family, servants, etc., and 

e grief is therefore all the more heavy. 

OJOURNER TRUTH, now eighty-two years 
old, is so hale and h as to be able to draw 
crowded houses to her lectures, detailing her 
experience as a slave and free woman. 

—A London or ad writes that Lady BuLwer, 
who led such a life with her husband, is now un- 
derstood to be in a lunatic asylum. She was al- 
ways a passionate woman, who could not brook 
the least contradiction or 5 neglect. BuL- 
WER was fond of her, and dedicated one of his 
early novels to her in affectionate terms, When 
the quarrels began the husband’s mother made 
things worse, and after disgraceful scenes had 
been enacted, a separation was agreed to. en 
BULWER was a Cabinet Minister he sought to 
bi her confined in an asylum, but she obtained 

her release, posted to the county town at which 
he was to present himself for re-election, and 











harangued the farmers froma wagon! Their only 
surviving child, Mr. Ropert Ly?ron, now rising 
fast in the diplomatic world, and known as 
‘““Owen Meredith,’’ undertook to live with his 
mother and keep her from mischief; but her vi- 
olence became at last realinsanity. Some of her 
books, such as ‘‘Chevely; or, The Man of Hon- 
or,” are clever, though the hatred of her hus- 
band which they reveal is sickening. She ex- 
tended this feeling to his friends, and “‘ Mr. Ben 
Araby’? (DisRAELI) and Mr. Dickens figure 
prominently in her works. When Mr. Dickens 
took the world into his confidence and narrated 
the facts of his separation from his wife, Lady 
BULWER was in ecstasies. She claimed it as 
proving the justice of all she had said. 

—The Hon. J. Ross Browne met with quite a 
serious accident during his visit to Shanghai, 
while out driving. An inebriated tar, going 
probably in the direction said to be taken gen- 
erally by a ‘‘sailor on horseback,” drove his 
fiery steed into the vehicle in which Mr. BROWNE 
was sitting, causing the horse to take fright and 
run away. Mr. Browne managed to get out over 
the back of the carriage, but was thrown on the 
ground as he alighted. He received several 
bruises about the face and head, but fortunately 
none of a serious nature. He started off to the 
north next morning. 

—The Right Rev. Henry C. Lay, D.D., re- 
cently elected Bishop of the new Diocese of 
Easton, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and 
at present Missionary Bishop of Arkansas, is a 
Virginian by birth and education. Prior to his 
elevation to the episcopate he was rector of the 
church in Huntsville, Alabama, and one of the 
leading minds in that diocese and in that whole 
region. A series of church works, edited and 
partly written by him, was exceedingly well re- 
ceived, and exerted a great influence for good. 
He is a man of winning manners, great self-de- 
votion, a fine speaker—fiuent, graceful, and sym- 
pathetic—and greatly respected and beloved by 
all who know him. 

—Mlle. Nizsson is acquiring great personal 
popularity on the Continent. At a recent con- 
cert given in Baden Baden for the poor, she was 
crowned, not with flowers, but with a golden 
coronet, the oe of the QUEEN OF Prussia, who, 
with Prince CHARLES and other members of the 
= — was present. <A very good girl is 

e. N. 


—Queen Victoria takes great personal inter- 
est in the welfare of her subjects, and recognizes 
in a very flattering way all acts of benevolence 
or ofhumane exertion. Recently Viscount Bury, 
at great risk, succeeded in saving the life of a 
man in danger of drowning from the swamping 
of a boat. The Queen thereupon, through her 
private secretary, wrote the following letter: 
*“*BatMORAL, October 16.—DEaR LorpD Bury: 
The Queen desires me to express to you the 
great pleasure which it has given her Majesty to 
become acquainted with the details of your 
most gallant action, and her Mujesty congratu- 
lates you on the successful performance of a 
deed which you will remember with just pride 
as long as you live. Your companion in the en- 
terprise also deserves the Queen’s warmest com- 
mendation, and her Majesty desires me to in- 
quire what can be done for him. Perhaps you 
will let me know whether it would be desirable 
to have his name brought forward as you sug- 
gested in your letter.” The person referred to 
was a fisherman who was with Lord Bury. 

—Miss Kate FIexp has of late been keeping a 
diary for Planchette, which records many gro- 
tesque and curious performances of this won- 
derful three-legged animal. Its origin seems to 
be somewhat obscure. Ropert DaLtE OWEN 
tirst introduced it into America, having had one 
made for him a dozen years ago in France by 
BARTOLOZZI, ex-Master of the Horse under 
Louis PHILiprz, who had first heard of it 
through an Italian. There is a conjecture that 
it was suggested by the custom of German bel- 
dames 0} es a pencil between scissors- 
blades and letting it trace oracular sentences on 
paper placed beneath. The first printed men- 
tion made of it was in the novel, ‘*‘ Who Breaks 
Pays.’? Mr. C. H. Wess, in his witty article in 
Harper’s Monthly for December, calls Planchette 
an animated humbug, while Miss FreELD vouches 
for its gift of prophecy, though often a lying 
one. Wherefore we are still left to ask, What 
is this mystery? 

—The papers state that Mrs. HENRY Warp 
BEECHER is to edit a new mage | magazine, to 
be called the Mother at Home, of which Hors- 
FORD & Son, of this city, are to be publishers. 

—Rev. Ropert CoLiyEr, the sensation preachi- 
er of Chicago, has a way of expressing himself 
that is quite waggish and Western. At the So- 
cial Science Convention, held in that city, a 
prominent member was Dr. EpwarpD BEECHER, 
a very fine-looking man, of whom Mr, CoLLYER 
said, ‘‘ What a jolly old angel he is!” 

—Rossint left about $500,000. In due time 
nearly all this will be made over to his native 
town. Mdme. Rossini has the interest of the 
whole during her lifetime. He founds, in Paris, 
an annual prize for music, religious or profane, 
but it is on condition that the latter shall in all 
cases be of the most undoubted morality. To 
the Institute of France he wills an annual sum 
of 6000 francs, to be thus divided: The author 
of a poem, and the composer, 3000 frances each. 
The Tnstitute is left to decide upon the merits 
of the works competing for the prize, but Ros- 
SINI strongly urges that there shall be melody 
in the successful works. From the moment it 
became apparent that the life of the maestro was 
in danger, he was never without the presence of 
some of his more intimate friends. MM. Vavu- 
CORBEIL, MicHoTT£e, PERRUZZI, IvANOFF, J. 
TAMBURINI, and Dr. Fortra, were among the 
most devoted. The artists of the Grand and the 
Italian Opera called daily at Passy for news of 
RossINt. 

—The English papers have a new direction 
for oe a Prime Minister: ‘Turn round 
and round till you become ‘ Dizzy.’” (The pun, 
probably, of some dizzypated person.) 

—HAa.evy, composer of “ La Juive,” was him- 
self a Jew. Each year the ‘Association for Mu- 
sical Composers derived a revenue of five or six 
thousand francs from a mass from some promi- 
nent composer, who gave the copyright to the 
society. On being applied to, HALEvy expressed 
surprise that he, a Jew, should he asked to write 
such a composition, but was assured that the 
religion of a work of art was universal. ‘ Very 
well, so be it,’ he replied, “‘ you shall have your 
mass; but I will not write the credo,” and so it 
— that AMBROISE THoMas wrote the 
credo. 
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on the under edge over eight- 

een stitches of the last round. 
In the following round, the 19th from the beginning of the work, without 
counting the gores, begin the arm-hole. For this‘ leave without knitting: 
the last fifteen stitches of the former round on the upper edge of the shirt, 
and crochet besides the last six stitches of the 19th round, as also the first 
six stitches of the 20th round, without the cord foundation. The 21st-28th 
rounds are crocheted in the same manner, but leave two stitches on the up- 
per edge in the 21st and 22d rounds. The last 
six stitches on the arm-hole are always work- 
ed without cord foundation. Now follows a 
gore on the under edge (eighteen stitches long), 
then work again eight rounds, in which add 
two stitches in the 34th and 36th rounds, 
corresponding to the finished side of the arm- 
hole, then in the 37th round cast on fifteen 
stitches more for the requisite height of the 
front, so that the 38th round shall again be 
worked over the entire row of stitches. Now 
follow four rounds, in which again form the 
loops on the upper edge of the shirt in the 
Fig. 2,.—Netrep Rosette. same manner as on the back. In the follow- 


manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, Having completed the cushion, glue it into the shell, which must be 
varnished in order to polish it. 


Two Netted Rosettes. 


Fig. 1.—This rosette consists of an embroidered figure of the shape shown 
by the illustration, around which crochet the following edge: 1st round.— 
1 sc, (single crochet) in the point of a leaflet 
of the embroidered figure; * 7 ch. (chain), 
1 sc. in the point of the following leaflet. Re- 
peat from >, at the end of the round 1 sc. in 
the first sc. of the round. 2d round.—>* 5 ch., 

1 de. (double crochet) in the middle stitch of ‘ 
following chain-stitch scallop, 5 ch., 1'sc. in 
the following sc. Repeat from *. At the 
end of the round work 1 sc. in the sc. at the be- 
ginning of the round. 3d round.—»* 5 ch., 
4 de. in the following de. of the former round, 
between every 2 de. 7 ch., then 5 ch., 1 sc. in 
the next sc. of the former vound: Repeat 
from *. At the end of the round 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) in the last sc. of the former round. 

Fig. 2.—This rosette is worked over a steel 
knitting-needle of a size to correspond to the fineness of the thread. Be- 
gin with a foundation of. six stitches, join in a round, and work on this :" 
Ist round.—lIn every -foundation stitch two stitches. 2d-Gth rounds.— 
Two stitches in every added stitch and one in each of the others. © 7th-9th 
rounds.—Withont widening. Kmbroider in the manner shown by the 
illustration in point de'reprise and satin stitch. 










































Fig. 1.—Netrep Roserte. 


Ba¢é For WaATER-PROOF anD OveR-SHOES. 


crocheting over it the first stitch of the second round. 

Continue to leave these loops on the upper edge at 

the end of every round. In the 3d round work the 

button-holes by crocheting after every three single f 
Cuitp's GLove Bac. crochet three stitches over the cord only, passing over Wat Pocket with Pix-Cusutox. 

For description see Supplement. three stitches of the former round. After this follow, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 58 and 64. 





ing rounds, as far as the middle of the shirt, narrow one stitch on the 
upper edge in every second round, then wor k after the completion of 
the 42d round a gore on the under edge twenty stitches long, then the 
43d-49th rounds over the entire row of stitches, a gore on the up- 
per edge (eighteen inches long), 50th-55th rounds over the entire 
row of stitches, a gore on the upper edge (fifieen stitches long), 
56th-59th rounds with the entire row of stitches. The shirt 
is now half finished; the other half is worked to correspond. 
‘Then crochet on the under edge, always putting the needle 
through thé edge stitches so that the cord loops come on 
the right side, two rounds single crochet. On the upper 
edge crochet in every loop three single crochet, and on 
the corner loop from six to seven single crochet. 
Crochet around the arm-hole with single crochet. 
Each shoulder band is five inches long, and con- 
sists of four rounds single crochet, which are 
worked backward and forward over a requi- 
site foundation and sewed on the shirt. 


Bag for Water-Proof and Over-Shoes. 

Tarts bag is mide of brown carriage leather bound with brown 
braid. ‘The handle is of plaited brown braid. Cat of carriage 
leather two equal pieces twelve inches long and six inches wide, 
anil round one end in the manner shown by the illustration. 
Next cut for the bag two pieces each ten and a half inches 
long and five and a half inches wide, round one en: of these 
like the preceding, bind the sides and the upper ead with 
braid, and sew these to the first pieces in the manner 
shown by the pattern, in doing which lay a broad box- 
pleat in the ander end. Next cut two pieces for the 
revers on the upper end, round them in the manner 
shown by the illast ration, bind with the braid, and 
sew them to the pieces which form the founda- 
tion; then bind these together. ‘The middle 
pocket thus formeil is for the reception of a 
water- -proof, and the outer one for the over- 
shoes. The braid for the handle is plaited 
of double brown woolen braid, the ends 
of which are raveled out to form tassels, 


Infant’s Crochet Shirt. 
See illustration on page 965. 
Tarts shirt is crocheted with 
coarse white knitting-cotton over 
a foundation of white cord. 
With this cord loops are form- 
ed on the upper edge, which 
are crocheted over in single 
crochet. An illustration shows 
a section of the upper part of 
the full size. Begin on the 
back edge of the right back 
with a foundation of forty-six 
stitches, making the shirt five 
inches long. On this founda- 
tion crochet backward and 
forward two rounds in single 
crochet, always putting the 


Gentlemen’s Knitted Suspenders. 
See illustration on page £65. 
Tues suspenders, which are 

wider cn the shoulders, are knitted 

..Of white knitting-cotton, as are 

also.the straps, by means of 

which they are fastened to 
the trowsers. The knitting 
is done on two needles plain, 
in backward and _ forward 
rounds, and forms a double 
layer of knitting joined at the 
sides. Begin with a founda- 
tion of twenty-cight stitches, 
and knit as follows: slip the 
first stitch, then alternately 
knit 1, slip 1; always slip as 
if intending to purl the stitch, 
and let the thread lay before 
the stitch. Inevery following 
round, which must be knitted 
needle through both the up- in the same manner, knit the 
per veins of a stitch, and at : 2 = : : : ? stitch slipped in the preceding 
the end of the first round : ao ee ee ia ‘ round, and slip the one pre- 
leave a loop of the cord before Desicn 1x APPLICATION FoR ToE oF SLIPPER. viously knitted. Work in this 
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manner fifty rounds (two needles form one round). For the widening then make 
one in every thirteenth round by throwing the thread around after the first and be- 
fore the last stitch on each needle. In order to prevent any irregularity in the work 
this made stitch must always be knitted as a twist stitch in the next round. Havin 
completed the first half of the suspenders, work the second half to correspond, an 
make the button-hole in the manner shown Ly the illustration. The end of the first 
half is now fastened by means of a buckie to two little straps, which are also furnished 
with button-holes. 


severe 


Boy’s Crochet Suspenders. 

Tuis new form of suspenders is espe- 
cially commendable. A kind of bavette 
in front reaches almost to the neck, and InFrant 
supplies the place of a vest. 
The pattern is of red zephyr . 
wool, worked in Tunisian 
crossed stitch, and edged 
with a row of little scallops 
worked with black wool. 
The Tunisian cross stitch is 
distinguished from the or- 
dinary Tunisian stitch by 
knitting in the first round 
of every pattern row from 
every two stitches lying to- 
gether, always the second 
and afterward the first, by 
which means the stitches 
cross.. Begin on the under 
edge of the bib-shaped part. 
Fig. 57, Supplement, gives 
the pattern of half of this. 
In order to form the but- 
ton-hole in the under part 
divide the stitches, and 
work each half separately till they are long enough for the button- 
hole, after which again work over all the stitches together. Widen 
according to the pattern. Having completed this part edge it with a 
round as follows: > 1 sc. (single crochet) in an edge stitch, one picot 
composed of four chain and one slip stitch in the first of the four chain ; 
1 se. in the same edge stitch, pass over one stitch. Repeat from >. 
A similar round is crocheted on the bib part in the manner shown by 
the illustration, Next crochet in the 
same manner two suspenders, each twen- 
ty eight inches long and six inches wade. 
Finish both ends with a button-hole, and 
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STLEMAN’S KnitTep SUSPENDERS. 
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SEcTION OF CROCHET FOR INFANT'S 
SuHirT. 






Ginv’s CASHMERE BEET 
witH Revers anpD Ear 
TABS LOOPED UP. 
BERET WITH 
edge with a row of scallops. — 
' Line the whole with brown 
linen, work the button-holes, 
which are cut in the linen, 
with silk, and sew the sus- 
penders to the bavette in 


the manner shown by the illustration. 


Gentleman’s Knitted Shirt. 
Tus shirt is knitted in patent with 
white wool. The back and front are 
worked separately, and sewed together 
on the sides and on the shoulders. For 
the front make a foundation of 140 
stitches, and knit backward and forward 
240 rounds in patent. ‘Then, in order 
to form the slit, divide the stitches, 
taking the first 70 on another needle, 
and knit further 120 rounds. In order to form the contour of the neck cast 
off, in the 12Ist round, 20 stitches on the widest side next the slit, then in 
the second following round six stitches, and after this to the 148th round 
only two stitches in every second following round. On the left side of the front, 
which counts only 70 stitches, cast off in the 121st round only six stitches, and in 
the following alternate rounds only two stitches. Besides this it will be necessary 
to narrow for the shoulder 27 stitches in the following 40 rounds. ‘The narrowing 
must be as regular as possible. Lastly, knit 12 rounds more without widening or 
narrowing, after which cast off the front. 
For the back cast on 130 stitches, be- 
ginning on the under edge, knit, first, 
360 rounds without widening or narrow- 
ing, and then 40 rounds, in which narrow 
as regularly as possible 27 stitches at the 
beginning and end of the rounds, after 
which cast off. Join the back and front 
on the shoulders and on the sides with 
the exception of the upper part for the 
arm-holes. For the sleeve cast on 100 
stitches, beginning on the upper edge, 
_ knit 248 rounds in patent, after which 
work in the round with finer needles for 
the wrist 58 rounds, alternately one stitch 
purled and one knitted. 
Sew the sleeve up and sew 
into the arm-hole. Bind 
the neck and slit and face 
the slit, after which arrange 
buttons and button - holes 
for fastening. 


Girls’ Berets. 


Brack VEtvet BERET. 
—This beret is of 
black — velvet, the 
back being turned 
upinarevers. The 
trimming consists 
of a black feather 
on one side, which is fastened on by a jet aigrette. ‘The beret 
is tied on with black ribbons. 

CasHMERE Bertet.—This beret is furnished with tabs on 
both sides, which lie loosely over the beret and are tied over 
the top in the manner shown by the engraving. The tabs 
may, however, be let down to cover the ears and the ribbons 
tied under the chin, as shown in a second illustration. It is 
of blue cashmere lined with wadding and quilted with black 
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Crotu LeGeGine. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. V., 
Figs. 27 and 28. 





KXNICKEKBOCKERS FOR GIRL FRO} 
7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. VI., Figs. 29 and 380. 


silk, The trimming consists of a narrow strip of black krim- ae SINS 
= The tabs are bound with this and tied with blue satin JACKET FoR Boy From 8 To 10 Ye 
ribbons, 









For pattern and description see Supplement, Ne. VIII., Figs. 35-39, 


Short Knitted Drawers. 

THESE drawers are knitted of white wool in ordinary patent. Knit each part sep- 
arately. Cast on coarse knitting-needles 150 stitches, and knit first, in the round, 
40 rounds patent, then backward and forward thirteen inches; next join the two 
parts, and knit in the round with red wool, on somewhat finer needles, again 40 
rounds patent and cast off. Hem this red part down on the right side along the first 
line of red stitches, and run a ribbon through 
the hem by means of which to fasten the draw- 
ers around the waist. On the front and back 
sew the two pieces together part the way down, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Cloth Legging. 

Tuts legging is worn over 
the shoe, both for the purpose 
of keeping the ankle warm and 
of protecting the stocking in 
muddy weather. It is of black 
cloth lined with red flannel, 
with cords stitched in as shown 
by an illustration. The trim- 
ming consists of a band of 
black krimmer an inch wide. 
For making the legging stitch 
the materials as shown above, 
and cut for each from Figs. 27 
and 28, Supplement, each one 
piece, allowing a seam on the 
edge. Now join the picces 
from 47 to 48, backstitching 
both outsides and one lining, 
and afterward hem down the 
other lining so as to cover the 
seam. Finish the edge by 
sewing a cord in the cloth and 
afterward hemming down the lining. Lastly, sew small buttons 
along the straight line on Fig. 28, and corresponding loops of elastic 
cord on the other edge. ‘The trimming is a narrow strip of krimmer 
or fur. 





Boy’s Crocuet SusPENDERS. 


For pattern see Su 


pplement, 
No. XVIIL, F 


g. 57. 


Knitted Legging. 
Tuais legging is knitted of red and black zephyr wool, and trimmed 
with small woolen balls. Knit, ac- 
cording to the pattern of the cloth 
legging, in backward and forward 
rounds, one round plain and the fol- 





MANNER OF StiTcCHING CLOTH 
LEGGING. 






Girv’s Brack 
VeLtvet Beret, 






lowing purled, five 
rounds with black 
and seven with red 
wool, and in such a 
manner that a rib- 
bed design is form- 
ed, the black. ribs 
being purled and the 
red ribs knitted on 
the outside. The legging is shaped by 
widening and narrowing on the upper 
part, but there is no seam on the back. 
It is fastened with buttons and loops. The 
trimming consists of two rows of woolen 
balls, which are sewed on so as to al- 
ternate. 











































Kyittep Lecerne. 


Crocheted Under-Skirt with Waist. 


Tuts skirt is crocheted in red and black wool in Tunisian crochet stitch ; 
the skirt is worked in single crochet only with the red wool. ‘The border is 
worked in connection with the skirt. ‘The under edge of the skirt is seventy- 
two inches wide, while the upper edge is narrowed so as to correspond to 
the size of the waist. The skirt given in the illustration is twenty-four inches 
long. Make a foundation of red wool corresponding to the length of the skirt 
(about 90 stitches), and crochet on this a pattern row with the red and black 
wool as follows: Begin with the black wool, and work 1 black stitch, 13 red 
stitches, 1 black stitch. (In working the 13 
red stitches, run the black thread along on 
the under side.) The remaining stitches 
of the round are worked with red wool. In 
the second round of the pattern row work 
off the black stitches with the black, and 
the red stitches with the red wool. At the 
end of this, as also of the fol- 
lowing six pattern 
rows, add one chain 
stitch. In the 3d 
pattern row take a 
black stitch out of 
each of the first two 
perpendicular veins, 
crochet 11 red and 
then again 3 black 
stitches, and the re- 
maining _ stitches 
with red wool, but 
the last 35 stitches 
of this, as also of 
every third follow- 
ing pattern row of 
the work, is left 
without knitting, so 
that only every sec- 
ond pattern row is 
worked over 
the entire row 
of stitches. In 
working the border increase the black stitches by one on each 
side. Having worked so far that the squares count 13 black 
stitches separated by one red stitch, then decrease the black 
stitches in the same proportion as they were previously increased. 
On the under edge also work together two perpendicular veins of 
stitches often enough to correspond to the first six which were 
added, so as to form the points. When the skirt has reached the 
width required crochet the sides together with the exception of a 
slit nine inches long, and crochet around the bottom a row of 
scallops as follows: 1 single crochet between two points, 1 chain, 
passing over an edge stitch, 6 double crochet (one scallop) in 
the following edge stitch, 1 chain, 1 scallop in the point of a 







CrocuHet Unver-Skirt witH WaIsT ror 
Girt From 10 To 12 Years oLp. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL, 
Figs. 48 and 49, 
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square, etc. On the upper edge of the skirt cro- 
few rounds single crochet, holding the 

i size of the waist, The waist is 
heted —z in single crochet, always put- 
ting the needle through both the upper veins of 
the stitches in backward and forward rounds over 
Figs. 48 and 49, Supplement, give the 
8 ete Cut the pattern of the lin- 


te number of stitches. 
In the 4th round work the eyelet-holes by work- 
e 


ing, after 4 single crochet, 3 chain, and 
passing over a like number of stitches. In order 
to okscged to the pattern it wil! be neces- 
sary to insert gores, which are worked sim- 


ilarly to those on the Infant’s Crochet Shirt. 


separately, and sewed to the waist. 
the skirt and waist with a linen belt, as shown by 
the illustration, 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 


OR, THE 
Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BOLT ABOUT TO FALL, 


Were this a record of private griefs I might 
dwell long upon the desolation of spirit and un- 
utterable anguish of heart which followed the re- 
ceipt of those tidings that gave the death-blow to 
all my hopes; and, Heaven knows, these had- 
seemed faint and feeble enough since my cruel 

jiage and more cruel exile. I had lost all. 
Fexceforth nothing was left me in the past; and 
I loc ked forward to the unknown future from a 
present stand-point as desolate as it is possible 
for the mind of man to conceive. 

Yet, as I pen these lines, and recall the dull 
despair of those days, I can not but reprobate 
my ingratitude to the one friend whom God had 
raised up for me in this unknown world, and my 
impious forgetfulness of the mercy that had se- 
cured me so kind and powerful a protector. If 
my situation was desolate in spite of Mr. Hol- 
well’s friendship, what would my state have been 
without that supreme advantage? By this gen- 
tleman I had been rescued from a crew of wretch- 
es, who were, for the most part, the very refuse 
and sweepings of English jails, and elevated to a 
position of companionship. ‘The friendship of 
so respectable a gentleman won for me other ac- 
quaintances, and I soon occupied an established 
position among the gentlemen of the factory. Of 
the life which these gentlemen and their families 
enjoyed I will say nothing, save that to them it 
seemed a pleasant one. My own troubles unfit- 
ted me for such agreeable dissipations as prevail- 
ed among them, and I preferred the solitude of 
my office to the most boisterous dinner-party in 
Caleutta, The day came when the tragic and 
exciting incidents of public life blunted the keen 
edge of individual sorrow, and I was better able 
to appreciate the advantages I had derived from 
the happy chance that threw me across Mr. Hol- 
well’s pathway. But for more than a year after 
my receipt of Mr. Swinfen’s letter I was able to 
take comfort from nothing; and though I still 
performed my daily round of duty, and contrived 
to give satisfaction to my employer, the pleasure 
and interest which I had hitherto felt in my work 
had completely left me. 

The years which elapsed between the autumn 
of 1753 and the summer of ’56 were years of 
comparative tranquillity ; and before that mem- 
orable summer came we had seen the reduction 
of French power in the East by means of French 
folly, cowardice, and ignorance in the West. 
Enemy to my country though he was, false as he 
had shown himself in his violation of the treaty 
of Madras, I can not withhold my pity from that 
daring and ambitious statesman, Joseph Francis 
Dupleix, when I consider the ignoble treatment 
fie received from the government he had served 
so well, 

While the rival powers on the coast of Coro- 
mandel were fighting for the supremacy of their 
chosen native rulers, and disputing the validity 
of titles and grants given by the shadowy court 
of Delhi, where the Mogul himself was but a 
usurper of very recent date, the English Com- 
pany at home pestered the Government with 
complaints that, despite a treaty of between 
the two nations, they were h: by a distress- 
ing and us war, produced by the ambi- 
tion of the French governor. Nor were the 
French themselves better satisfied with the con- 
duct of their Indian affairs. Too remote from 
the seat of war to be affected by the glories of 
success, they considered only the expense and 
loss entailed by those triumphs, and were unable 
to appreciate the future advantages which these 
struggles were to secure. Dupleix was too suc- 
cessful a man to be without enemies. ‘These ac- 
cused him of wasting the Company’s money in 
ambitious wars; and France, after leaving this 
bold and faithful servant, inefficiently supported, 
to extend her dominions and maintain her army 
by the outlay of his private fortune, determined 
upon repudiating his claim for repayment and 
breaking him altogether. 

At a conference which took place in London 
between the representatives of the French and 
British Governments, the French Ministry con- 
sented to recall Dupleix, and to send commis- 
sioners to India for the settlement of all differ- 
ences between the two nations. Thus it happen- 
ed that Monsieur Godchen, a stranger to affairs 
in the East, was permitted to supersede the man 
who had first taught Moorish power’to bow be- 
fore European arms, and who had won for his 





country a name of might throughout the length 
and breadth of the Deccan. Injustice so glaring 
was second only to that which had flung De la 
Bourdonnais into a cell of the Bastile; and I 
doubt not that in the hour of his own misfortunés 
the Governor of Pondicherry remembered his 
a share in the downfall of his blameless 
rival 

Negotiations between M. Godcheu and Mr. 
Saunders, the English Governor of Madras, re- 
sulted in extraordinary concessions on the part 
of the French. ‘That nation, thanks to the am- 
bition of Dupleix and the prowess of Bussy, were 
now masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel and 
Orixa; but this advantage, together with many 
others, was precipitately resigned by the French 
Company in the general desire for peace. 

While evil fortune thus overtook Dupleix, his 
happier enemy, Clive, was in London, féted by 
an admiring public, and gratified by the gift of 
a diamond-hilted sword, worth five hundred 
pounds, from the Court of Directors, which he, 
however, pee | refused to receive unless a 
testimonial of equal value were presented to his 
friend and commanding officer, Colonel Law- 
rence, to whose liberal encouragement he owed 
so much of his success. 

In the November of 55 the hero of Arcot re- 
turned to India as Governor of Fort St. David, 
bearing a commission as lieutenant-colonel in the 
British army, which had been obtained for him 
from his Majesty's Government by the Court of 
Directors, anxious to prevent those quarrels about 
rank between the King’s and Company’s officers 
which had so often obstructed the progress of 
affairs. 

Instead of at once proceeding to his new gov- 
ernment, Colonel Clive landed at Bombay, where 
he found Admiral Watson and a little fleet, which 
had been prudently dispatched from England at 
the time of the conference between the French 
and English Companies. Assisted by the Ad- 
miral, Clive attacked and routed a famous pirate 
called Angria, who, with his father before him, 
had been the scourge and terror‘of this coast for 
the last half-century. This Morattoe rascal’s 
strong-hold of Gheria Colonel Clive razed to the 
ground on the 13th of February, ’56, on which 
occasion the British forces shared ten lacs of 
rupees by way of plunder. 

This was the last event of importance on the 
western coast before the revolution which over- 
took Bengal. Here a false security, or rather, 
perhaps, an habitual distaste for action or exer- 
tion of any kind on the part of the chief authori- 
ties, civil and military, had prevailed ever since 
the fear of Morattoe invasion had ceased to alarm 
the native and English inhabitants of the settle- 
ment. Every species of neglect had been prac- 
ticed. ‘The defenses of fort and city were in a 
dilapidated and almost useless condition. In all 
the arsenal there was scarce a carriage that would 
bear a gun; while fifty-five cannon, eighteen and 
twenty-four pounders, sent out from England in 
68, had lain ever since neglected beneath the 
walls. Nor had the orders of the Directors at 
home been better attended to with regard to the 
drilling and military training of the militia. 
These, though entirely untaught, were hardly 
more ignorant than the meagre garrison, not one 
in ten among whom had ever seen a musket fired 
in earnest. 

This was our condition at Fort William when 
the tidings of Allaverdy’s approaching death 
came upon us. ‘The daring spirit of the grand 
old Tartar chief was fading out amidst a scene 
of intrigue and treachery—the last act in that 
drama of falsehood and ambition which is forever 
being enacted in this Eastern world. 

On the one side, Allaverdy’s dying eyes beheld 
his beloved grand-nephew, Mirza Makmud, the 
adopted child of his old age, dear to him as an 
only son, and whom he had installed as his suc- 
cessor two years before, with the Moorish name 
of Serauje-ad-Doulah, or the Lamp of Riches; 
who was afterward known as Suraja Doulah, by 
which title he made himself infamously renowned 
to alltime. On the other side, the death-bed of 
the old nabob was watched by his daughter—a 
woman of more than doubtful character, who had 
been married to her cousin, Shawamut Jung, and 
was now a childless widow. ; 

The close of Shawamut Jung’s life had been 
darkened 7 tragedy, of which his nephew, 
Suraja Doulah, had been the hidden cause, He 
was Governor of Dacca—a province which could 
easily become the centre of a revolution—and 
“peanpe treasures and influence which might 

ve made him a formidable opponent in any 
struggle for power. Suraja Doulah dreaded this ; 
but his treachery assailed, not his uncle, but his 
uncle’s prime counselor and intellectual superior, 
Hassein Coolly Khan. Hassein’s nephew was at 
this time deputy-governor of Dacca. Him Suraja 
Doulah caused to be dispatched by assassins, who 
entered the city disguised in the dead of the night; 
and before the public mind had recovered the 
shock of this event Hassein himself was mur- 
dered in the streets of Muxadavad in open day. 

Gloomy were the anticipations formed of the 
youthful director of these crimes, who of course 
denied all participation in the bloody work. 
While Allaverdy yet lingered, death swept both 
his nephews, the two uncles of Suraja Doulah, 
from the stage of politics. Both died of fever, 
without suspicion of poison, though it must be 
owned their removal was convenient for the Lamp 
of Riches. 

There now remained but one possible pretender 
to the sovereignty of Bengal, and this was a child 
of two years old, the orphan son of Suraja Dou- 
lah’s younger brother. This infant’s father had 
been adopted by the late Shawamut Jung, and 
the baby pretender was now in the hands of the 
Begum, widow of Shawamut Jung, and daughter 
of Allaverdy, who had succeeded to her hus- 
band’s treasures, and toward whom Suraja Dou- 
lah looked with the eye of hate and suspicion. 

Hassein Coolly Khan had been succeeded in 





his post of duan or prime minister to Shawamut 
Jung by a Gentoo called Raja Bullub, who was 
now su to exercise a paramount influence 
over the mind of the widow. Suraja Doulah had 
given this man a taste of his quality, having 
seized upon him, and, by imprisonment and other 
cruelties, endeavored to force from him a full ac- 


‘| count of Shawamut Jung’s treasures. This the 


faithful.Gentoo resolutely refused, and was by- 
and-by set at liberty by the influence of his mis- 
tress, who, as Allaverdy’s daughter, had some 
power at court. ~ 

Thus did matters stand at Muxadavad, the 
capital of Bengal, when the imminence of the 
nabob’s end brought affairs to a crisis. Raja 
Bullub, trembling for the safety of his treasures 
at Dacca, determined to remove with his worldly 
wealth and his family to a place of safety. But 
to effect this he was obliged to screen his real 
motives under a pretended access of piety. He 
therefore wrote to Mr. Watts, the chief of our 
English factory at Cassimbazar, hard by Muxa- 
davad, informing him that his family were going 
from Dacca to worship at Juggernaut, and would 
take Calcutta on their way, at which settlement 
he entreated their favorable reception. 

In compliance with this request Mr. Watts 
wrote to our president at Calcutta, and to Mr. 
Manningham, his junior in command. These 
letters arrived on the evening of the 13th of 
March, and during the absence of the president. 
They had but just reached Calcutta when Kis- 
sendass, the eldest son of Raja Bullub, and the 
rest of the family, landed from the little fleet 
of boats that had conveyed them from Dacca. 
There was brief leisure for consideration, and the 
family was received with all possible courtesy. 

Mr. Holwell shook his head doubtfully when 
his people brought him the news of this unex- 
pected arrival, as he and I lounged in an open 
veranda in the cool of the evening. 

**T don't like such visitors, Bob,” he said, 
gravely; ‘‘and yet I own it would be awkward 
to refuse them hospitality. In Oriental politics 
it is hard to know what turn events may take. 
If the Begum, Shawamut Jung’s widow, should 
succeed in getting her adopted brat proclaimed 
nabob—and we know that Suraja Doulah is 
heartily detested by all classes—it would be well 
for the English to have secured her favor. But 
if, on the other hand, Suraja Doulah holds his 
own—which is more likely, since he has his paw 
upon the old nabob’s treasury, and sticks at no- 
thing in the way of assassination—we shall mor- 
tally offend him by any thing like protection of 
these Gentoos. Would to Heaven we had better 
defenses, Bob, and a more energetic garrison! 
for it strikes me this settlement is about as safe 
as a village built under the shadow of Vesuvius, 
or a chateau on the slope of Etna.” 

It was on the day after this arrival that Omi- 
chund, the Gentoo merchant, came to wait upon 
my patron. ‘This man’s revenues had been con- 
siderably diminished during the last three years 
by the Company’s withdrawal of the privileges 
he had so long enjoyed; and to a mind so ava- 
ricious even the possession of vast wealth would 
fail to atone for this diminution of income. The 
old man’s influence had also been lessened, and 
his pride humiliated, by the Company’s ceasing 
to employ him as a mediator at the Durbar; and 
this, I doubt not, he felt no less keenly than his 
more substantial loss. 

His manner was even more servile than usual ; 
but I fancied I detected a sinister light in his 
eyes as he complimented Mr. Holwell, who grat- 
ified him with a piece of betel-nut wrapped in a 
leaf called pawn, a kind of sweetmeat much af- 
fected by the natives, and the interchange of 
which is a token of friendship. 

Omichund had heard of our guests’ arrival, 
and began at once to discuss the subject. 

‘*Company Saheb do well to receive Kissen- 
dass,” he said. ‘‘Raja Bullub, the father of 
Kissendass, is great friends with Begum Saheb 
—much very great friends. Wicked people say 
Begum Saheb is too much friends with Raja 
Bullub; but Omichund is no man to believe lies. 
If Begum Saheb and the little child get into pow- 
er, it will be good for the English Company ; but 
if not—” 

He stopped, and shook his head ominously, 
with his shining black eyes fixed on my patron’s 


e. 
**Tfnot, what ?” asked Mr. Holwell, impatient- 


€ “¢ Whai should Omichund know, Saheb ?” re- 
plied the old man, with a crafty smile; ‘‘ Omi- 
chund is less than no one. Company Saheb has 
not employed him at the Durbar these many 
years. His honorable masters have left off to 
trust him. But he is an old man, and has much 
experience, and eyes that see and ears that hear. 
He has heard something.” 

‘¢ What, man?” cried Mr. Holwell; ‘‘ for Heav- 
en’s sake don’t stand croaking there like a bird 
of evilomen. Speak, raven!” 

‘*T have heard what the Soubah Allaverdy said 
to his great-nephew, Suraja Doulah, not three 
days ago,” said Omichund, solemnly. ‘‘ He has 
been long dying, the old Soubah, but the hour is 
near. Siva, the destroyer, has his hand out- 
stretched to seize the old Mahometan, and he 
will go to the lower hell of darkness with the 
spirits that know not Brahmah. Not three days 
ago the old man sent for his adopted son, and it 
seemed that he had an unnatural strength lent 
him to enable him to give his last counsels to his 
heir. ‘Lamp of Riches, light of my soul,’ he 
said to Suraja, ‘I leave you a mission. It is to 
sweep the Europeans off the face of Hindostan. 
They are a dangerous people, my son. They 
make quarrels between the Hindoo kings, and 
profit by the strifes they raise. They make pre- 
tenses, to seize and plunder the goods of the 
rulers of the south; and think not that they will 
let you free from their depredations. The most 
dangerous of all are the English. I myself 
would have freed you from this danger, had Al- 





lah lengthened my days. The work, my son, 
must now be yours. ‘The power of the English 
is great; they have lately reduced Angria, and 
possessed themselves of his country. Suffer them 
not to have fortifications or soldiers: if you do, 
the country is not yours.’” 

Mr. Holwell affected to receive Omichund’s in- 
formation with entire equanimity ; but when the 
old man had paid his farewell compliments and 
departed, I quickly saw that my patron was some- 
what alarmed. I asked him whether it was not 
so; and he answered me, after his wont, with 
perfect frankness. He had, indeed, by this time, 
elevated me to a position of confidence and friend- 
ship second only to that of a son. 

‘*Yes, Robert,” he said, ‘‘I do fear Suraja 
Doulah. There is no tyrant so cruel, no despot 
80 murderous, as a coward. Allaverdy was ca- 
pable of hellish treachery, but he was a brave 
man. When the hour of extreme peril arose he 
cared not with what weapon he destroyed his 
enemy; but he did not war against possible an- 
tagonists. To be suspected by Suraja Doulah is 
to be doomed. He feared the deputy-governor 
of Dacca, and midnight assassins removed the 
object of his fear. He feared Hassein Coolly 
Khan, and Hassein Coolly was slaughtered at 
noontide in the streets of the city. In his two 
uncles he saw probable opponents; both are 
dead. If he fears the English, Heaven protect 
us against a foe so secret and so deadly; for we 
have not the power to protect ourselves. From 
the sleep which we have slept for the last ten 
years, nothing short of a thunder-clap will awaken 
us. It is quite possible the bolt is about to fall.” 

In little more than a month after this inter- 
view, on the 9th of April, 1756, the Nabob Alla- 
verdy died; and about the same date came a 
second letter from Mr. Watts of Cassimbazar, 
recommending that Raja Bullub’s family should 
no longer receive protection in Calcutta, as af- 
fairs were now Very doubtful. 

This prudent recommendation was unattended 
to, in spite of Mr. Holwell’s remonstrances with 
his seniors in Council. It seemed, indeed, as if 
these gentlemen were bent upon inviting the ruin 
which was so soon to overtake them. 

A private letter from Mr. Watts arrived about 
the same time to warn our president that Suraja 
Doulah had spies at Calcutta ; that the weakness 
of its fortifications and garrison was the common 
talk of the Durbar, nay even of the very streets 
and market-places of Muxadavad; and that it 
behooved us to prevent such spies carrying their 
information daily to the Soubah’s council-cham- 

r. 


This letter was communicated by the president 
to Mr. Holwell, as zemindar, who gave immedi- 
ate orders at all the guarded landing-places that 
no one should be permitted to land or enter the 
town without a passport from him. Several sus- 
pected persons were arrested, and turned out of 
the place, and none admitted without a strict ex- 
amination. My own suspicions pointed to a far 
more important person than any among those 
who were thus arrested. The English Company 
had made a powerful enemy for themselves in 
Omichund, whose pretended friendship I could 
not doubt was but a mask to hide his real feel- 
ings. A Hindoo, passionately fond of money, 
crafty, proud, and subtle, was of all created be- 
ings the least likely patiently to endure an injury 
such as the Company had inflicted upon him. 
We knew him to have ready access to the Dur- 
bar. Where else need we look for spies when 
this hidden foe had the ear of the tyrant ? 

I ventured to hint my suspicions to my pa- 
tron, and found that his ideas on the subject fully 
coincided with my own. 

Within a few days of Suraja Doulah’s acces- 
sion Omichund came to Mr. Holwell to inform 
him that Narain Sing, whose brother occupied a 
post of some importance about the person of the 
new nabob, had got into Calcutta in the mean 
disguise of a European peddler, and was at Omi- 
chund’s house, where he awaited my patron’s per- 
mission to visit him. He brought a perwannah, 
or order, from the nabob, demanding that Raja 
Bullub’s family should be immediately given up. 
In the absence of the president and his second in 
authority Mr. Holwell felt himself bound to re- 
ceive this messenger. He came accordingly, and 
was entertained with all due respect; but when 
he tendered his official document Mr. Holwell 
prudently declined to receive it in the absence 
of the president, to whom the paper was ad- 
dressed. By this means time was gained for de- 
liberation; and on the president's return, which 
occurred the next morning, a council was im- 
mediately held to decide this important question. 
My patron had in the mean time discovered that 
the nabob’s messenger had been smuggled into 
the place by the agency of Omichund—another 
suspicious fact against this venerable Gentoo. 

The authorities of Calcutta now found them- 
selves on the horns of a dilemma. The fortune 
of the hour was yet undecided. Should the Be- 
gum’s cause prosper, it would be fatal to offend 
her favorites; should she fail, it would be ruin to 
have defied Suraja Doulah. 

In this difficulty the council decided that as 
Narain Sing had stolen like a thief into the set- 
tlement his perwannah should not be received, 
and he was turned out of Calcutta with contume- 
ly by unwise and insolent subordinates, who en- 
tertained themselves at the spy’s expense. A 
letter from the president to Mr. Watts at Cassim.- 
bazar explained, and in a manner apologized for, 
this treatment. ae 

Not long were we suffered to remain ignorant 
of the mistake we had made. Allaverdy’s wid- 
ow, desirous of peace, prevailed upon her daugh- 
ter to acknowledge Suraja Doulah, which con- 
cession was no sooner made than Suraja put the 
Begum. under lock and key, and at once pos- 
sessed himself of her palaces and treasures, t0- 
gether with the person of the baby pretender. 
Thus in a few hours perished all our hopes of 

favor from the family of Raja Bullub. 
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half done, when the president received a perwan- 
nah from the nabob, to the effect that he had 
been informed we were building a wall and dig- 
ging a large ditch round the town of Calcutta, 
and further commanding us to desist at once 
from such works. 

‘The president immediately replied that we had 
dug no ditch since the invasion of the Morat- 
toes; that in the prospect of a war between 
France and England we were anxious to prevent 
the possibility of such a calamity as that which 
had some years since overtaken our countrymen 
at Madras; and for this end we were repairing 
our line of guns to the water-side. 

The result of this hasty answer was fatal. A 
war between the French and English was the 
very danger this craven-hearted prince had been 
taught to dread. 

After this the authorities at Calcutta endeav- 
ored to soothe the nabob’s wrath with some slight 
concessions, and even went so far as to destroy 
some of our few defenses; but without avail. 
Suraja Doulah still obstinately demanded that 
we should throw down a‘ wall we had never built, 
and fill up a ditch that had not been dug. 

On the 6th of June came rumors of calamity. 
The Company’s factory and fort at Cassimbazar 
had been invested by the nabob, to whom Mr, 
Watts had surrendered after a brief parley. 
With a garrison of less than fifty men, a defi- 
ciency of ammunition, and but a few small can- 
non, all more or less out of repair, it would in- 
deed have needed the genius of a Clive to en- 
counter so powerful a besieger. Yet had the 
garrison but held out for ever so short a period, 
the time gained would have been invaluable to 
us at Calcutta; since, had the nabob’s march 
been deferred but a few days, the season of 
heavy rains would have commenced, and the 
country have become almost impassable for 
troops and cannon. ; 

So deeply did Ensign Elliot, the commanding 
officer at Cassimbazar, feel the humiliation of this 
tame surrender, that he shot himself through the 
head, whereby at least he escaped the fate of his 
men, who were all put in irons and marched off 
to the common jail at Muxadavad. So much 
clemency had we to expect from the new nabob. 

Dark was the gloom which now brooded over 
Calcutta. In every face appeared the common 
expectation of a swift-approaching peril. With 
some it took the form of fear, and many a pale 
face was to be seen in the streets and on the fort, 
for Suraja Doulah had the reputation of being a 
man to whom cruelty was a favorite pastime; 
and who could tell what hellish ingenuity he 
might exercise to make the cup of death unnat- 
urally bitter ? 

With some bold spirits, however, this crisis 
was a period of feverish excitement. Warriors 
by nature, these poor untutored heroes sniffed 
the scent of battle from afar and were glad. 

Among these was Philip Hay. I talked with 
him after the evil tidings had come from Cassim- 
bazar, and found him in excellent spirits. How- 
ever bitterly I had suffered from this man there 
were times when I was compelled to admire his 
marvelous equanimity of temper. He had borne 
his dreary life during the last four years with con- 
summate cheerfulness, and had ingratiated him- 
self into the favor of his officers, from whom he 
had speedily picked up any military knowledge 
they were willing to impart. His good conduct 
had advanced him from the rank of a private to 
that of corporal, in which position he was more 
than a match for the truculent Irish sergeant, 
Mr. O’Blagg. Between Hay and myself friend- 
ly relations had steadily continued despite our 
altered positions. He had seen my good for- 
tune without envy—nay, indeed, I believe with 
a lazy kind of satisfaction, as releasing his con- 
science from the burden of my ruin. He could 
now rub his hands cheerily, and say, ‘‘ Egad, 
Bob, ’tis the old Scripture story of Joseph and 
his brethren over again. My selling you into 
slavery has made your fortune.” 

Meanwhile I on my part had never omitted to 
do him a service when the opportunity arose; 
and though my small influence had not gained 
him much promotion, it had secured him some 
trifling benefits, for which he was needlessly 
grateful. 

I found him lounging on one of the batteries, 
and looking up the Hooghly with an eager ex- 
pression in his eyes. 

**Well, Bob,” he cried, as I approached, ‘‘I 
think we are near the end of this dead calm. 
Be sure the taking of Cassimbazar was but the 
first act in a stirring tragedy, and we shall soon 
hear the thunder of the nabob’s guns.” 

‘“*T think the French have taught these East- 
ern tyrants not to count too much upon their 
ponderous artillery, which they can but fire once 
in a quarter of an hour. It was said in the Dec- 
can the other day that Bussy’s musketry drew 
smoke from the Morattoes’ breasts, and sacri- 
ficed hecatombs upon the fire-altars of the 
French. Depend upon it, they have begun to 
awaken to the power of European artillery.” 

‘*But nos such artillery as ours, Bob. The 
nabob knows our strength to a gun, and knows 
he can crush us; and, what is more, means to 
do it, Mr, Robert Ainsleigh. So much the bet- 
ter, say I; welcome the struggle. Let us not 
walk meekly into the Indian lion’s jaws, like 
these poor cravens of Cassimbazar. Give us a 
hard fight and a bloody death, if needs be, so 
that history may record how one handful of En- 
glishmen were found to defy the Eastern tiger. 









you know what I would do if I were com- 
t of the fort ?” 

~~ £¥°can not conceive what original piece of 

‘ your heroic genius might devise.” 

»**I would collect every ounce of powder we 
eould scrape together—and the Lord knows it 
would not be much—in the cellars below the 
fort, and blow fort, factory, and Englishmen to 
the stars, before the nabob’s black devils should 
enter our gates.” 

** Tt would be a more brilliant ending than the 
capitulation of Madras, and hardly a more cost- 
ly one, and as a last resource might fairly be 
tried. But when we have used all our gunpow- 
der in defending ourselves, we shall not have the 
means of so heroic a suicide, Alas, Phil, I fear 
a darker doom and a more ignoble end awaits 
the English in Bengal!” 

Upon this we parted, with a friendly nod of 
farewell; I being obliged to return to my pa- 
tron’s house, where my services might at any 
time be wanted to copy or translate a letter, or 
for some other small business detail. Mr. Hol- 
well was now constantly backward and forward 
between his house and the council-chamber, 
where all the excitement of expectation and un- 
certainty prevailed. 

Now that danger was at our very doors, there 
was at least some show of activity. Letters de- 
manding reinforcements were dispatched to Mad- 
ras and Bombay, but with little or no hope that 
help could reach us from either station in time, 
since the sea was closed by the south monsoon 
for the present, and the journey by land the work 
ofa month. Nor did we shrink from the humil- 
iation of asking nearer aid from the French and 
Dutch, only to meet with contumely and. disap- 
pointment from both. We had no resource, there- 
fore, but in our own feeble numbers. These, aug- 
mented by militia, amounted to scarce five hun- 
dred men, two-thirds of whom were Topasses, Ar- 
menians, and Portuguese inhabitants, of whose 
temper or constancy we knew nothing. Our In- 
dian matchlock-men were increased to fifteen 
hundred, and we now lost no time in storing 
provisions and erecting such works of defense 
as we were capable of constructing at so short a 
notice. 





DIAPHANE LAMP SIADES. 


HE beautiful articles to which this name has 

been given are no doubt familiar to most of 
our readers, and in the large lamp and gas-fitting 
establishments are generally to be seen a great va- 
riety of them. In effect they resemble the costly 
porcelain transparencies used for the same pur- 
pose, but possess the advantage of being much 
lighter, and also combining various colors with 
the agreeable light and dark shading of the white 

reelain. 

First cut the card-board of the proper shape 
for a shade, having it all in one piece if possible; 
or it may be made in two pieces, and joined neat- 
ly afterward with gum-arabic. Next trace the 
patterns upon the card, choosing any outline 
group of flowers, birds, fruit, patriotic emblems, 
or other subject, arranging them so as to cover 
the whole shade as nearly as possible. A wreath 
around the centre looks well, or the bunches may 
be made to look like medallions, with a scalloped 
border inclosing them in circles, and a neat run- 
ning design filling up the intervening spaces. 





LAMP SHADE WITH MEDALLION FIGURES. 


Lay the card-board, when all are drawn, flat upon 
a board, and commence the cutting with a sharp 
penknife, being very careful not to cut entirely 
around each leaf and flower, but to leave just 
enough untouched to hold it to the main card. 

When all are cut the points and edges of the 
leaves and flowers, on one side, throughout the 
entire pattern, may be pushed slightly in with 
the point of the knife, thus letting in the light 
upon one side of every leaf, bud, and blossom, 
and casting a deep shadow on the other side, 
when held up to thelight. By having this push- 
ing done on one side only the proper effect will 
be produced, and the light will appear to fall 
most strongly upon that side of the picture. 
Now join the edges of the shade so as to form 
the required shape. When this is done, and all 
are cut and pushed in as described, take double 
tissue paper of the brightest green color you can 
get, and put a lining on the inside over all the 
figures, gumming the edges along the top and 
bottom. Then cut away the green paper from 
every one of the flowers and buds, and paste over 
them other colors of double tissue paper, using 
the brightest red and yellow, and leaving some 
without lining, to imitate white ones. Then 
over all put a smooth lining of white tissue paper, 
which will conceal the rest, and give it a neat 
appearance. 

The edges of the lamp shade may either be 
bound with ribbon or cut with a scalloped edge. 
An ordinary wire frame will answer for a rest 
for it. 

Other beautiful transparencies can be produced 
in card-board, and used for transom window 
lights, and for the sides and glass panels of vesti- 
bule doors, and many other similar uses. 

A beautiful and appropriate design for the 
square transom window over a hall-door is one 
of the American eagle, with wings spread, bear- 
ing the ribbon in his mouth on which are seen 
the well-known words, ‘* E Pluribus Unum;” and 
many other national designs may be copied from 
the seals of the various States and of the United 





States. These will look best without the colored 
lining, unless a dark effect is desired, when a 
double sheet of green or crimson tissue paper may 
be put over the whole, and will look better than 
a variety of colors. 

‘The various patterns of crosses, with wreaths 
and branches of ivy around them, are very pretty 
when hung up in the window; or the same de- 
signs will look well applied to the lamp shades, 
The style of drawings required for these patterns 
is so simple that the specimens given will suggest 
others, and even a child may make sketches suf- 
ficiently accurate and artistic to serve the purpose. 

The bronzed iron frames used for porcelain 
gas shades may be filled with these card trans- 
parencies, and will have a beautiful effect. The 
card be$t adapted for these is prepared with an 
intermediate sheet of black, and when cut the 
effect is very much the same as porcelain, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


j a catalogue could be made containing the 
names of those who have been victims of 
kerosene explosions during the last five years, 
the public would be shocked at the frightful 
number. Almost every week some painful ac- 
cident from this cause comes to our knowledge. 
One, most heart-rending in details, recently oc- 
curred in the town of Sing Sing. A mother— 
Mrs. Leslie by name—was holding her babe in 
her arms one evening, while her little boy, about 
three years old, was playing under the table, on 
which was a lighted kerosene lamp. Sudden- 
ly the child jarred the table; the flame of the 
lamp flared, an instant explosion followed, anda 
blazing stream of oil ran over the table, upon 
the floor, setting the little boy’s clothes on fire. 
The frightened mother laid her infant on the 
floor, and rushed to the rescue of her boy. But 
immediately her own dress was in flames, and 
the wild screams which burst from her lips, as 
she saw the cruel fire also surrounding her babe, 
brought the neighbors to her assistance. The 
three sufferers were speedily wrapped in carpet- 
ing, which extinguished the flames, but no hu- 
man aid could save them; they died in a few 
hours, leaving a husband and father desolated 
by the sudden and terrible accident. 








When any person’s clothing takes fire it is scl- 
dom of any use to give directions to the sufferer. 
Indeed, it is generally best to say not a word, 
but seize a blanket, a woolen cloak, or any wool- 
en material—hold the corners as far apart as you 
can, stretch them out higher than your head, 
and, running boldly to the person, make a mo- 
tion of corns in the arms, mostly about the 
shoulders. This instantly smothers the fire and 
saves the face. The next instant throw the per- 
son on the floor. This is an additional safety 
to the face and breast, and any remnant of flame 
can be put out more leisurely. Dry flour is one 
of the most convenient remedies for burns, and 
is excellent. It causes relief from pain by totally 
excluding the air from the injured parts. Dredge 
on a thick layer of flour, cover with cotton- 
batting. 





In 1854 M. De Lesseps, a wealthy and intelli- 
gent Frenchman, conceived the plan of opening 
a canal direct from the Mediterranean to the Re 
Sea, across the Isthmus of Suez, a distance of 
ninety miles. Although many English engineers 
pronounced the scheme impracticable, a stock 
company was formed, and the work commenced 
in 1859, With only one serious interruption it 
has steadily progressed until the present time 
and the projector promises that the canal shall 
be open throughout its entire length in the fall 
of 1869. Port Said is the Mediterranean termin- 
us of the canal, and Suez is to be the southern 
terminus on the Red Sea. The town of Ismaila 
is the half-way station, and to this place the 
canal has been for some time open for traflic. 
The work of excavation is going on with marvel- 
ous rapidity by the use of ~~ dredging- 
machines. This huge canal, 90 miles in length, 
309 fect in width and 26 in depth, will cost 
about $75,000,000. But the commercial world 
will speedily perceive the advantages it affords; 
and commerce opens the way for civilization and 
Christianity. 





A correspondent of the American Journal of 
Horticulture says that she has entirely destroyed 
the insects which infested her rose-bushes by 
the use of quassia, and that the plants throve 
under the treatment. Quassia may be found at 
any drug-store. Use two ounces to a gallon of 
water; boil fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Report says that Terre Haute is likely to have 
a first-class seminary for young ladies before 
long. A benevolent gentleman has given $100,- 
000 for the purpose of establishing one there. 





An English ine has for some months 
past opened its columns to a discussion on the 
advantages and disadvantages of wearing corsets. 
The opinions elicited have been not a little curi- 
ous in details, As a general thing, the gentle- 
men who have expressed their vicews—and a 
good many have done so—approve of ladies wear- 
ing them; and some go even farther. One 
writes: ‘‘ Allow me to inform A. L. and F. C. 
that I, although not a widower but a married 
man, have worn ladies’ stays for the last three 
or four years, and find them very comfortable 
indeed, and would not go without them. I 
would recommend them to wear them as near 
the same shape as the ladies as possible; the 
fulness at the top is an improvement. I gener- 
ally wear blue silk or scarlet French merino for 
winter, and the Paris wove (white) in summer. 
Your correspondents need not feel at all bashful 
in going to be measured. Stays are worn by gen- 
tlemen a great deal more than they think.” 


A trial is about to take place in Geneva which 
will create a great sensation in Switzerland. A 
nurse, named Jeanneret, is Nese ga with poison- 
ing not less than nine different persons whom 
she had within the space of six months been en- 
paged to attend. The woman appears to have 
had a monomania of crime, as she neither robbed 
her victims nor derived any benefit from their 
death. She is even said to have nursed them 
with great tenderness. One ot her victims, hav- 
ing showed symptoms of poisoning, recovered ; 
and nw the nurse was suspected and 
arrested, 
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The Rumford Institute in Boston established 
some time ago a Laboratory for the preparation 
of food, under the supervision of a Board of Di- 
rection versed in Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agri- 
culture, and Mechanical Science, with the work- 
ing superintendence of the most skillful experts. 
The Laboratory is under the constant supervi- 
sion of Professor Blot. The principal article 
prepared is soup in all its forms, which is of a 
delicious flavor, and put up so as to keep well. 





The “silver wedding” of Mr. and Mrs. John 
B. Gough was recently celebrated at “‘ Hillside,” 
their residence in Boylston, Mass. It would 
seem, from the number present, from the value 
of the gifts, and the cordial manner in which 
they were presented, that this occasion was one 
of genuine interest, not merely to the recipients, 
but to the donors. Among the gifts were a mass- 
ive solid silver centre-piece, designed to hold 
either fruit or flowers, and an ice-cream set of 
fourteen pieces, silver, lined with gold, the of- 
fering of friends in Worcester and vicinity. A 
number of Boston friends presented an elegant, 
and costly bronze clock of exquisite taste in de- 
sign and finish, accompanying their gift with a 
memorial bearing the autographs of fifty-two 
prominent citizens of Boston. A gold watch 
came from friends in Chicago; the faculty and 
students of Phillips Academy, Andover, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Philadel- 
phia, the Sunday-school in Berlin, and many in- 
dividuals from numerous cities remembered the 
occasion. The gifts amounted to over three 
thousand dollars, 





Frazer's Magazine contains an interesting de- 
scription of a globe of the planet Mars, which 
was lately exhibited at a meeting of the Astro- 
nomical Society of a. Lands and seas 
were laid down as well-known entities, respect- 
ing which no more doubt is felt among astrono- 
mers than is felt by geographers concerning the 
oceans and continents of our own globe. Four 
extensive continents, and many oceans and seas, 
have received special names. One of the most 
singular features of Mars is the prevalence of 
long and winding inlets and bottle-necked seas. 
There is little disparity between the extent of 
oceans and continents, and these are mixed up 
in the most complex manner. A traveler could 
journey for upward of 30,000 miles always in 
sight of land, generally with land in view on 
both sides, in such intricate labyrinthine fash- 
ion are the lands and seas of Mars intertwined. 





A curious paper has been read before the 
French Academy of Medicine on ‘‘ The Physical 
and Intellectual Development of Youth by Elec- 
tricity.” From various experiments the writer, 
Dr. Poggioli, concludes that the electric fluid 
exercises a direct influence upon the physical 
and mental — of young persons; and he 
proposes that, by way of experiment, six pupils 
from each class in a college be subjected to his 
electrical treatment. 





One man has seldom two funeral services per- 
formed forhim. But an eccentric old gentleman 
has just died in New Orleans, and was buried 
with the usual rites. Many years ago, also, he 
was sick, and died—as was supposed. Prepara- 
tions were made for the burial. On the appoint- 
ed day the coffin containing the body was placed 
in a handsome hearse, which, followed by a long 
train of mourners, was proceeding toward the 
cemetery, when the horses suddenly took fright 
and ran away, the coffin being thrown violently 
to the ground, and burst open. The surprise 
of the spectators may be imagined when from 
the coffin was seen to arise the supposed dead 
man still instinct with life. He very quietly 
walked home, protesting against being put away 
in so summary a manner, and declaring his in- 
tention to live for many a long day. 

Little things make the pepgiotes or misery of 
life, especially of home life. ind words, cheer- 
ful faces, consideration for others—in short, gen- 
uine politeness renders home delightful. But 
how is it with the members of many family cir- 
cles? If an acquaintance treads on your dress 
by accident you are quick to accept the tendered 
apology, and say, ‘‘ Never mind,” or “It is of no 
consequence,”’ even if the garment is torn; but 
if a husband or child does it, what then? Ifyou 
enter a friend’s house and find the parlor in un- 
wonted confusion, and the children crying and 
fretting, you accept the apologies offered, and 
endeavor to assure your friend that you appre- 
ciate the situation; but if you go home at night 
and find that mishaps of unexpected kinds have 
unsettled the order of your household, what 
then? Do you pour oil on the troubled waters, 
or stir them up again? Politeness to children 
exercises a wonderful influence. Thelittle words, 
“ Thank you,” or, ‘* You are very kind,”’ from pa- 
rent to child, sound very pleasant, and will often 
make little hearts happy and bright eyes sparkle 
with gladness. Be polite at home. 





If you want to make yourself miserable think 
all the time about yourself and your own affairs. 
Be constantly on your guard lest somebody en- 
croach upon your rights. Never yield a point. 
Be very sensitive, and take every playful joke 
seriously. If your friends seem to neglect you 
put the worst construction you can upon their 
conduct; and by no means take any satisfaction 
in seeing others enjoy themselves. 





A certain gentleman occupying a position in 
the State Department was once sent to Europe 
as bearer of dispatches. On his return a friend 
inquired: ‘* Well, how did you enjoy your trip 
on the Continent?’ To which he replied: 
“Oh, I didn’t visit the Continent; I only had 
time to see Puris for two or three days, and had 
to give up the Continent.” 





According to the records of the Five Points 
House of Industry, that charitable institution 
has, during the past year, furnished 400,000 meals 
to the hungry people of that locality; enter- 
tained constantly a family of 250 persons; and 
given temporary shelter to 1289 persons. The 
average daily attendance in the schools has been 
over 400, and the whole number of children 
taught 1089; lodgings have been furnished to 
80,000 homeless poor, and 150,000 pounds of 
bread have been given to the outdoor poor, be- 
sides large quantities of meat and vegetables, as 
the necessities of the applicant for relief de 
manded. 
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Dress For Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS oLy.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, III., Figs. 18-18. 


Dress For Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IIL, Figs. 13-18. 











Crocuet Murr, : CoLiar, AND CAPE 
FoR GIRL FROM = 6 To 8 Years OLD. 
For pattern and description 


see Supplement, 
Nos, XI. and XII, igen eat. 


igs. a 








Fig. 2.—Fiouvu ror Girt FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Ficnu ror Girt From 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 





Back or Bouse or Dress For Basque Buovse ror Girt From 8 TO 
Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD, ‘ ‘ es a 10 Years o1p.—Back. 








Suir For Grru From 11 To 
For pattern and a 


13 Years OLD.—FRrRont, 


tion see Supplement, 
Figs. 9-12. ~ : 


Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD.—FRont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8 





™ 
vf : uh 


Frock ror Girt From 4 To 6 Years oLp.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, TV., Figs. 19-26, 


Sort ror Girt From 11 To 13 Years oLp.—Back. 


Frock ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OL).—BAckK. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs, 9-12, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 1-26, 
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Two Fichus for Girls from 6 to 8 Years old. 





See illustrations on page 968. 

Tueser fichus are worn with high-waist dresses, as seen in the illustrations, and 
are therefore made of:the material of the dress. i 
around the edge with a fiating of the same material 


bon. 


Sack FOR GIRL FROM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
}¥or pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., 
igs, ¢ 


shows this blouse, on which is pleated a short skirt. Cut 
the blouse from the pattern given for Dress for Girl from 
8 to 10 years old, No. IIf., Supplement. ‘The skirt con- 
sists of a straight piece of material sixty inches long and 





Vetvet Toque witH Kriu- 
MER ‘TRIMMING. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIV., Figs. 50 and 51. 


bias fold of cashmere. 


eleven inches wide, 
sloped to nine inches 


in front, and pleated - 


on the upper side. 


The trimming consists — 


of flutings, which are 
set under the edge of 
the skirt. 


Sack for Girl from 
12 to 14 Years old. 


Turis sack is of pur- 
ple cashmere lined 
with a thin layer of 
wadding and silk, and 


The fichu, Fig. 1, is trimmed 
headed with silk piping. . A 
silk rosette fastens the cross- 
ed ends in front. 
ming of the fichu, Fig. 2, is 
of a scalloped stri 
same material as the fichu, 
bound with silk, and laid in 
box-pleats on the other side. 
This is headed with a bias 
fold. The bow is of silk rib- 
Both fichus may be 
cut, by reference to the illus- 
trations, from the 
pattern given for 
Dress for Girl from 
6 to 8 years “old, 
No. I. of the Sup- 
plement. 


Basque Blouse 

for Girl from 8 

to 10 Years old. 

Seé illustration on 
page 

AN 


illustration 


trimmed with wide and narrow flut- 
ings of the same material edged with 
satin piping; the place where they 
are set on is covered with a corded 


Cut from the pattern given in No. VII., Sup- 


plement. ‘The wide strip is two inches, and the narrow one an inch 


and a quarter wide. 


Ermine Cloak, 

Cap, and Muff. 

Tuts sack-shaped 
cloak is of white rab- 
bit skin flecked with 
black ; it is lined with 
light blue silk anda 
thin layer of wad- 
ding, which are quilt- 
ed together in dia- 
monds. Large bronze 
buttons and loops of 
gold cord serve for 
fastening the cloak; 
the under edge is 
trimmed with wide 
Angora fringe. Cut 
from the pattern giv- 


en for the Sylphide Paletot, Harper’s Bazar, No. 55. 


aigrette is headed with a large bronze button. 























Sash wit GorED Enps. 


Brack Fiecks, 


Wuite For Morr wit 








The cap is also 
of the same fur, trimmed on the left side with a tuft of Angora fringe 
and an aigrette of heron feathers and curled white dove feathers. ‘The 


It is fastened on with 


an elastic cord. Make the 


blue silk. 


with fur. 





cap from the pattern and 
description given in No. 
XV., Supplement. The 
muff is trimmed with An- 
gora fringe and lined with 


Various Muffs. 


THESE muffs are made 
in different ways. Some 
are of fur, and others of 
leather and velvet trimmed 
The white fur 





‘The trim- 





Brack Vetvet Morr witH 
For Trimminc. 


By me. eyes. 


of the 






Pocket Morr. 


y) . For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 55 and 56, 


























\ 


Wuite For Murr.—Oren.—{[Section of Inside. ] 


in the manner shown by the illustration. 
55, Supplement, two pieces. 
In one of these pieces make a 
slit along the double line on 
Fig. 55, and set in a pocket 
of silk.» Then line both pieces 
with ‘blue silk and a layer of 
wadding; stitch these together 
on the side of the muff, after 
which join the fur part with 
overcast stitches, and afterward 

the silk lining by 
down 
one side over the 
other. Inthe same 
manner sew the 
seam from 43 to 
44, but in sewing 
this sew in also the 
flap cut of fur and 
lining from Fig. 66. 
Lastly, arrange the 
cord and tassel in 
the manner shown 
by the illustration. 


: it is drawn into 
the proper shape. 


Bronze Leatuer Morr witu 
Fur TRimMine. 
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muffs are particularly new, not being sewed together, but fastened with hooks and 


Pocket Murr.—This muff is of gray fur lined with blue silk and wadding. It 
may be hung around the neck with a heavy gray silk cord. 
with two tassels, and is so arranged on the flap as to bring the tassels in the middle 
For making the muff cut of fur from Fig, 


This cord is finished 


Sack FOR GIRL FROM 12 TO 14 Years OLD. 


Morr or WHITE .FuR FLECKED wiTH Biack.— 
This muff is of rabbit skin, imitating ermine. It is 
made of a piece of fur fifteen inches long and seven 
inches wide, which is lined with light blue silk and 
wadding. ‘This piece is furnished on one end with 
large bronze buttons and hooks, and on the other with 


the corresponding 
button-hole loops, 
by means of which 


The edgesaretrim- 
med with wide An- 
gora fringe, and 
the upper part with 
two bows, in the 
manner shown by 
the _~ illustration. 
Another _ illustra- 
tion shows — the 
muff opened. 


Wuirte Fur Murr.—this muff is 
nine inches long and twenty inches in 
It is lined with white satin and wadded. The trimming 
consists of wide Angora fringe and white satin bows, which are arranged 
in the manner shown by the illustration. 

Brack VELVET MUFF TRIMMED WITH Fur.—This muff is nine inches 
long and twenty inches in circumference. 
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Brack Satin Sasu. 





Lapy's Fur Cap. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XV., Fig. 52. 


It is trimmed in the manner 


shown by the illus- 
tration with three 
strips of gray fur, and 
is wadded and lined 
with black satin. 
Bronze LEATHER 
Murr with For 
Trimminc. — This 
muff is nine inches 
long and twenty inch- 
es in circumference ; 
it is of bronze leath- 
er with printed gilt 
bands, which imitate 
button-holes, at one 
end of which are sew- 
ed round bronze but- 
tons. [See illustra- 
tration.| The muff 
is wadded and lined 


with brown satin, and is trimmed in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion with three strips of beaver far. 


Three Sashes for 
Dresses, Cloaks, etc. 

THESE sashes are new 
They are 
of black silk lined with 
silk and stiff lining; 
they may, however, be 
made of the material of 
the dress, or of that with 
which it is trimmed. 

Gros Grain SasuH. 
—This consists of two 
ends each eight inches { 
wide and twenty-one 
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inches long, which are fringed out on the ends, 
and pleated at the upper end, which is covered 
by another end nine inches wide and nine inches 
long, and also fringed on the lower end. The 
loops which lie over this are each four inches wide, 
and the same in length. The upper loop, which 
is fringed on the end, is four inches wide and 
three inches long. The knot which covers the 
seam made by setting the ends on the pleated 
belt an inch and a half wide consists of a straight 
piece of material five inches wide. 

Sasu with Gorep Exps.—This sash is trim- 
med with black silk knotted fringe six inches 
wide. ‘The length of the long ends (without the 
fringe) is twenty-four inches, and the width of 
the lower part ten inches, sloping toward the u 

part to four inches. The inner sides of the 
one ends are straight, all the sloping being done 
on the outside. ‘The upper short end is sloped 
on both sides, and is fifteen inches long, the un- 
der end eight inches and the upper four inches 
wide. ‘The upper end of each is laid in a pleat. 
The three upper loops are each five inches wide 
and long, and the lower loops are six inches wide 
and four inches long. Each loop is laid in three 
pleats; after which sew the loops and ends on 
the belt an inch and a half wide. A knot hides 
the stitches made by sewing them on. 

Brack Satin Sasu.—The long ends are 
trimmed with fringe, and are of double material, 
twenty-four inches long and nine inches wide. 
The sides of the loop are corded. The illustra- 
tion shows the length and width of each. Both 
loops and ends are pleated in box-pleats, and ar- 
ranged on a pleated belt an inch and a half in 
width. Instead of a knot a little bow covers the 
stitches made by sewing on the loops and ends, 








MY BOY. 


A Lock of golden hair, 

Tied with a silken thread; 
A tiny shoelet lying there ; 

A snow-white curtained bed ; 


A little broken toy ; 
A book all-soiled and torn; 
A jaunty velvet cap my boy 
Has often, often worn— 
Alas, is all that’s left! 
(Such is the Father's will.) 
His joyous laughter sounds no more; 
His little heart is still. 











RACHEL GREYS WORK. 


HARLES MANNING drew in the reins so 
suddenly that the horses settled back upon 
their haunches and stood stock-still. 

‘Rachel Grey, I wonder if you are beside 
yourself!” he said, as he loosened the reins and 
the spirited steeds shot forward again. ‘‘T de- 
clare that if you were not my cousin, and I had 
not, consequently, some small amount of personal 
regard for you, I should be tempted to capsize 
this sleigh and throw you into that snow-bank!” 

Rachel Grey laughed merrily. 

‘¢¢T am not mad, most noble Festus.’” 

‘« Then you have been reading ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ 
or ‘ Alton Locke,’ or poring over Margaret Ful- 
ler’s rhapsodies until your head is full of all sorts 
of ultraisms. Your brain is fairly turned.” 

“*You admit that I have brains then?” she 
answered, with a sly glance at his face. ‘‘Thank 
you, Sir, Iwas quite in the dark on that point. 
I plead guilty to the charge of having read ‘ Au- 
rora Leigh;’ but I have no acquaintance with 
Kingsley, and do not venture to emulate Mar- 
garet Fuller. Nevertheless, I do not intend to 
spend my days in doing fancy-work, or in— 
crimping my hair.” 

** You have no need to do the latter,” said the 
young man, casting an admiring glance at the 
mass of wavy brown hair that rippled back from 
his companion’s brow. ‘‘It crimps itself. But 
these ideas «1 yours, Rachel, are utterly prepos- 
terous.” 


‘““Why? I should like to be instructed, 
Charley.” 
‘‘Why? Oh, because!—You see, Rachel, 


the two sexes have different missions. It is ours 
to do the world’s work. We men do not wish 
that woman should soil her dainty fingers with 
it. It is our business to do the work, and it is 
yours to make yourselves charming and fascina- 
ting, and all that. When we come home from 
our daily labors we want to rest ourselves with 
the sight of your grace and beauty. _Woman’s 
work, forsooth! It is to amuse, please, and 
fascjnate. If she does that, she does all that is 
required of her. We'll do the work.” 

Rachel laughed outright. 

“¢T beg your pardon, Charley. But how much 
of the ‘world’s work’ do you and Ned Payson 
and Wallace Clyde and the rest of your set do, 
do you think? Just about as much as Miriam 
Barker, Madge Payson, and I do; and not a 
whit more. We are none of us doing our work. 
We are simply amusing ourselves, young men 
and young women alike. And for my part, I 
am tired of it, Charley! 

** You say,” she continued, after a little, “‘ that 
it is woman's mission to make herself ‘ charm- 
ing;’ and imply that it is her true work to 
‘amuse,’ rest, and soothe the real workers— 
meaning men. Now, I do not feel that most 
of the men with whom I come in contact are at 
all in need of such ministrations. If”—and here 
her voice took a deeper tone, and her cheek 
glowed like the heart of a rose—‘‘ if God should 
ever send to me one of his true workers, one who, 
worn and weary from the field of labor, really 
needed help and cheer, surely I could better play 





the part of helper, sympathizer, and friend, if 
I had myself borne somewhat of the burden and 
heat of the day.” 

‘*Oh, pshaw, Rachel! You always take a 
fellow up so seriously ; of course I did not mean 
that. I meant that woman did her part if she 
was beautiful, graceful, and, in a word, charm- 
ing. ‘The flowers have their mission as well as 
the trees and the golden grain. It is to please. 
And that is just woman’s mission.” 

Rachel sighed. 

** You do not understand me, Charley. Per- 
haps you can not, But did it never occur to you 
that there are women who can not content them- 
selves with being mere ornamental appendages 
to society—women who feel, in view of all there 
is to be done for the world and for humanity, 
almost—I speak it reverently—as Paul felt when 
he cried, ‘Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.’ 
As for me, dear Charley, I can not spend my 
days in simply pleasing myself or others.” 

Charles Manning's lip curled sarcastically, in 
spite of the little hand that rested on his arm. 

‘*What great thing do you propose to do?” 
he asked. 

** Nothing great. 
seems nearest.” . 

‘** But you have some sort of an idea as to what 
your ‘mission’ is? I hate that word!” 

**So do I. But remember it is a word of 
your choosing, not of mine. No, I have no 
definite project. Still, I think my work will be 
something akin to Glory M‘Wink’s.” 

**You absurd child! Do you mean you are 
going to do housework for some good Aunt 
Henderson ?” 

‘By no means. Although I am inclined to 
think even that would be a better way of spend- 
ing one’s life than in making it one prolonged 
course of the German. To wash dishes, if you 
remember, was not the crowning ambition of 
Glory’s life.” 

**Oh!” and here the young man, with one 
flourish of his whip, dextrously cut off the head 
of a dried mullein stalk that peered above the 
snow—‘‘oh! You're going to found am orphan 
asylum! That’s what it is. Miss Rachel Grey, 
I wish you joy. Do you intend being matron of 
the institution yourself?” 

**T haven’t got as far as that yet,” she an- 
swered, laughing. ‘‘No, cousin Charley, I do 
not expect to found an orphan asylum, or to 
do any other great work. But while there are 
houseless, homeless, friendless children, wailing 
in every nook and corner of this great city—to- 
ward which you may as well turn your horses’ 
heads again, for the sun is setting—I feel that I 
can do something better with my time than to 
use it as we have all of us used ours for the last 
‘two winters.” 

‘*Humph! The next time I call at the hand- 
somest house on Bently Avenue I shall expect 
to find the drawing-room crowded with just such 
little rapscallions as that”—and he pointed to a 
dirty-faced, tow-headed urchin by the road-side 
—‘‘and Miss Rachel Grey playing the part of a 
ministering angel. Come, Rachel, be a good 
child, and give up these new-fangled notions. 
There is such a jolly set of us, and it will spoil 
every thing if you go to putting on airs and 
playing the Sister of Charity.” 

‘*T will try not to shock your tastes or your 
sensibilities, Charley. I shall do nothing ‘ultra,’ 
and I do not intend making a martyr or a recluse 
of myself. But my mind is made up. If it be 
‘ putting on airs’ to say that I have led hitherto 
a frivolous, useless life, and to feel that if I would 
save my own soul alive I must henceforth do 
something to make other lives better and happier, 
then I must put them on.” 

The horses had struck the pavements again, 
and the noise and tumult of the great city soon 
drowned their voices. Charles Manning left his 
cousin at the door of ‘‘ the handsomest house on 
Bently Avenue,” and went his way wondering 
‘* what had come over Rachel,” and comforting 
himself with the thought that this fancy of hers 
would last just about two weeks. 

The Greys of Bently Avenue were poor-rich 
people—a class of which every town and city 
of our land holds far too many. People who, 
while living handsomely, entertaining elegantly, 
keeping an army of servants, and making a fine 
appearance generally, are yet poor—because liv- 
ing beyond their income—and perpetually har- 
assed by the question of ways and means. Ra- 
chel had long ago learned that while whatever 
was required for show—whether furniture, dress- 
es, plate, or jewelry, was sure to make its ap- 
pearance, by hook or by crook—the comfort of 
a little ready-money in her purse was often de- 
nied her. Despite her well-appointed chamber 
and her elegant wardrobe she often felt poorer 
than the maid who dressed her hair. For the 
latter had her wages, independently hers, to keep 
or to spend precisely as she chose. 

When Rachel after a year or two in “ society” 
awoke one day—whether aroused by outside in- 
fluences, or by the growth of her own spiritual 
nature—to a new sense of responsibility, she 
looked about her for something to do. There 
was work enough. The fields were whitening 
with the harvest, and the laborers were few. 
But hers were slight, girlish hands, unused -to 
toiling for herself or for others. What burdens 
could she lift? what sheaves could she bind with 
those small fingers ? 

Little children with white, wan faces and ten- 
der limbs that shivered in the wintry blasts crept 
past her in the streets, or shrank away from cruel 
blows and crueler words, to hide behind the dry- 
goods boxes, or to crouch in the shadow of some 
stately dwelling. But she could not take them 
to her luxurious home, to wash and feed and 
clothe them. That was out of the question. 
There was little danger that Charley would ever 
find the drawing-room of which he had spoken 
converted into an alms-house. 

If she could only economize, she thought, as 


I mean to do the duty that 





‘unwooed, it is approaching her. 





= 


she sat by her window and looked out into the 
night. But how? She had nothing to do with 
apportioning the household expenses; and as to 
her wardrobe—why, the credit of ‘‘ the family” 
must be maintained. ‘‘ No scrimping and sav- 
ing in that direction” was her father’s command, 
and she knew that it must be obeyed. 

What then could she do? 

She went to sleep pondering the question; and 
she awoke repeating it as earnestly as he who 
of old cried out to Paul and Silas, ‘‘ Sirs, what 
shall I do to be saved ?”—In at the eastern win- 
dow streamed the morning sun, gilding the cor- 
nices and the pretty nick-nacks upon the dress- 
ing-table, and lighting up a small picture that 
hung upon the wall above her bed. Rachel 
looked at it for a long time, while her eye kin- 
died and her heart beat tumultuously. A sudden 
thought had come to her like an inspiration. 

“*T can paint,” she said, in a low, eager voice. 
‘That little picture took the first prize at Ma- 
dame B——’s; and I know I can do better things 
now. I have not lived all these years for no- 
thing, and at last I have found my work. * I had 
a ‘gift for painting,’ they said, when I was a 
school-girl, - I will use it to some purpose hence- 
forth, and, God helping me, some homes shall 
be brighter, some child-hearts happier because I 
have lived.” 

Soon after breakfast, in an unnoticeable bon- 
net and cloak, with her second-best furs on, and 
a thin, brown paper parcel under her arm, Ra- 
chel Grey entered the store of a picture-dealer 
in the lower part of the city, and asked to see 
the proprietor. She was shown into the count- 
ing-room. As the door closed behind her a tall, 
gentlemanly man wheeled round from the desk 
where he-was sitting, with an air that said more 
plainly than words, ‘‘ Be as expeditious as pos- 
sible, for [ am in a great hurry.” 

“¢T will not detain you long, Sir,” said Ra- 
chel, bowing. ‘‘I called merely to ask you what 
this picture is worth ?” 

The gentleman took the little painting, cast a 
careless glance upon it, then scrutinized it more 
closely, then studied the young girl’s face for an 
instant. 

‘*Ts it your own work?” Le asked, placing it 
in a favorable light, and looking at it through 
his hand. 

‘**Yes,” she answered; “it was painted when 
I was a school-girl. I think I could do better 
now.” 

“Finished up by your teacher?” he asked, 
still continuing his observations. 

**No, Sir; no pencil but my own so much as 
touched it,” she answered, her face flushing. 

“*] meant no offense,” he said, smiling. ‘* Only 
I know such things are done sometimes. ‘This 
is a very fine picture. Is it for sale?” 

‘“*T should be unwilling to part with that,” she 
replied. ‘‘I value it for its associations. But 
I can paint another like it, if you wish.” 

**T do wish it, decidedly,” was the answer, 
‘*if you can be content with moderate payment. 
Neither painters nor poets can expect to receive 
what their work is really worth nowadays, un- 
less they have some reputation—which you have 
not, I conclude ?” 

She shook her head. 

**T shall be satisfied, for the present at least,” 
she said, ‘* with whatever you choose to pay me.” 

**Then you may bring me a copy of this as 
soon as you please. And let me see whatever 
else you may do. I will pay you all I can af- 
ford—as much as you can get any where.” 

Rachel’s heart bounded as she hastened home- 
ward. At last she had found something to do. 
Her idle, useless, aimless life, her day of wait- 
ing was over. And she thanked God that the 
work given her was the one thing that she could 
do best—the doing of which would be a constant 


joy. 

"The old easel was brought down from the gar- 
ret; the pencils and pallet that had lain idle for 
so long were brought forth from their hiding- 
places. She was not always successful. At 
first her fingers seemed to have lost their cun- 
ning; and she made more than one or two copies 
of the painting before she succeeded in producing 
one that she felt willing to offer to her friend, the 
picture-dealer. But with eager, heart-satisfying 
labor, came its inevitable companion, growth. 
Her strength increased with the using. 

When the next year’s Christmas bells were 
chiming Rachel Grey felt very rich; no million- 
aire in the great city more so. For in many a 
poverty-stricken dwelling the Christmas fires 
burned cheerily upon hearth-stones that but for 
her would have been dark and cold. Little feet, 
warmly clad, danced about the ruddy blaze ; lit- 
tle hands were outstretched in joyful gratitude ; 
little hearts sung for joy as they had never sung 
before. She had found her work. . 

And in it she found rest and peace. An un- 
employed ‘‘ gift,” no matter what it may be, 
brings constant unrest to its possessor. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, our powers find repose 
only in action. Rachel’s progress was slow, but 
sure and steady. Her aspirations were pure and 
true; and aiming ever at a higher and higher 
ideal, she ‘‘ went on unto perfection.” 

Went toward it, feeling ever that the perfect 
beauty for which she yearned could never be 
reached this side of heaven. But feeling also 
that to aspire and to fail is truer success than to 
sit with folded hands content in dreamy idleness. 

I am writing a story of to-day. Rachel Grey 
took up her work with no thought of fame; but, 
Already she 
wears a tiny wreath of laurel, whose living verd- 
ure shall grow with the years, half hidden amidst 
the ripples of her lustrous hair; and her beauti- 
ful art brightens the homes of the rich, even as 
the money it has brought her has helped to 
brighten those of the poor. 

God bless Rachel Grey, and all true workers 
who, like her, make their work hely by self- 
sacrifice! 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


i fees sojourn of the court at Compiégne still 
attracts the attention of Paris, and we may 
say of all Europe. 

It is known that during this privileged season 
all the distinguished personages and celebrities 
of all sorts in Paris are invited in turn to dwell 
for a week under the roof of the sovereign, to 
participate in his life, and to sit at his table. 

Among the illustrious persons admitted to this 
honor there have already been this year Jules 
Sandeau (of the French Academy), Paul Féval, 
Gustave Doré, and Ambroise Thomas; and 
Emile Augier, Octave Feuillet, Camille Doucet, 
and Ernest Legouvé, all of the Academy, are 
to be invited by-and-by. 

There are four series of invitations, for a week 
each, and the guests of each series number about 
a hundred. They bring with them one or two 
servants, and their saddle-horses, in order to 
hunt, if it seems good to them. ‘The ladies are 
accompanied by one or two maids, and also bring 
their horses if they are fond of riding. There 
are, besides, a hundred saddle-horses in the Im- 
perial stables, designed for those of the guests 
who have none of their own. 

The most elegant toilettes are displayed at 
Compiégne. The ladies dress four times a day, 
and vie with each other in magnificence. The 
walking dresses are short and of comparative 
simplicity. The indoor dresses are trained. 
The evening dresses are naturally also trained 
and decolleiées. ‘There is dancing every evening. 

The most interesting hour of the day is that 
when the Empress takes tea. This is served at 
five o'clock, in her Majesty's private parlor, and 
the honor of being present is reserved as a special 
favor. She does not, therefore, invite all the 
guests, but only a choice few, and generally more 
men than women. This is the time for conver-~ 
sation; the wits tell stories, or engage in court~ 
eous discussions, in which the Empress often 
joins unexpectedly. The Empress is very much 
of a Spaniard, and very much of a woman, that 
is to say, passionate in her opinions, quick at 
repartee, and steadfast when on the defensive. 
Her friends find in her a valiant advocate, and 
where admiration is concerned she knows no 
politics. For instance, she is a great admirer of 
Victor Hugo, and speaks of the poet’s works with 
an enthusiasm which does her credit. 

The Empress’s féte was gayly celebrated at 
Compiégne by improvised private theatricals. 
A little piece composed the night before by 
Jules Sandeau and Paul Féval was admirably 
played by them, together with Messrs. Deles- 
sert, Henri Riviére, and the Count de Lezay- 
Marnesin. The laurels of the evening were 
carried off, however, by an actress whose first 
appearance on the boards revealed incompara- 
ble talent; the young Countess Welles de La- 
valette (the daughter of the Minister Rouher), 
a model lawyer’s daughter, glib of tongue, fer- 
tile in expedients, and witty enough to raise a 
laugh from the seven sages of Greece. With 
her figured the wife of Marshal Canrobert, the 
Princess Marie d’Albe, and Mademoiselle de La- 
grenée. The Empress’s ladies of honor each of- 
fered her a present, the work of their own hands, 
Among these a magnificent white satin cushion, 
on which the imperial eagle was embroidered in 
gold, was remarkable for its beauty. 

The Empress’s toilettes are all ravishing. On 
Sunday, at mass, she wore a blue satin trained 
dress, trimmed with Russian sable, with a polo- 
naise of the same, likewise trimmed with sable, 
and a bonnet of iris velvet with aigrette. On 
the promenade she wears short costumes, as we 
have said, usually made by the dress-maker, 
Madame Laferriére. 

Another beautiful toilette is of cigar-colored 
plush; under-skirt with a wide-pleated flounce 
of gros grain; poplin over-skirt, simply caught 
up behind @ la paysanne. The extremely unique 
casaque of the same plush is very much gathered 
in at the waist, where it is trimmed with a gros 
grain bow with four coques and ends. ‘This ca- 
saque is adjusted behind, and forms tabs in front 
like a mantelet. The very full sleeves are simu- 
lated. ‘This stylish toilette is the Compiégne. 

A dress of very dark ultramarine-blue cloth, 
shot with black, is bordered with fringe. The 
over-skirt is caught up over a black velvet un- 
der-skirt with a deep flounce, surmounted by a 
puffing of velvet. Black velvet chemise Russe; 
ultramarine-blue cloth casaque, shot with black 
and trimmed with fringe with large sleeves, 
which show the chemise Russe underneath. 

Velvet under-skirts are extremely recherché 
just now; and black or colored silk tunics pro- 
duce a very pretty effect over them. The 
casaque is always like the tunic, and the chemise 
Russe like the under-skirt. 

One of the most beautiful novelties of Madame 
Laferritre is the Louis XIII. velvet mantelet. 
This is a little mantelet with short, square tabs, 
with a cape slightly cut up in the shape of a 
heart, and a black velvet bow at the centre of the 
slope. The mantelet is edged with a puffing. 
The Empress has one of these in black velvet, 
with dress to match. One of her ladies of honor 
wear's a very beautiful one of lapis-blue velvet, a 
new and very dark shade of blue. 

With the costumes round toques of felt or 
velvet, trimmed with feathers, are worn at Com- 
piégne. At Paris ravishing hats, styled berets, 
are the rage. ‘These resemble the Dubarry coif- 
fure. They are almost round, with a feather 
forming a pouf in front and sometimes falling 
behind over the hair, and an aigrette at the side. 
They are admirably adapted to youthful faces. 

On the day of the féte the Empress wore a 
splendid dress of Solferino poult de soie, with a 
satin train of the same color, trimmed with mag- 
nificent point d’Alengon lace. She wore a mag- 


nificent diamond parure, and the royal crown 
of diamonds adorned her brow. 
¢ ELIANE DE Marsy. 
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MY CHRISTMAS MYSTERY. 


OR years I had spent Christmas with the 
Yarnolds, at their place down in Lincoln- 
shire. Such a habit had this become that I nev- 
er thought of Christmas except in association 
with the old Manor-house they lived in, and the 
wintry aspect of the pleasant scenery surround- 
ing it. ‘The understanding was that I should not 
wait for an invitation; but in the December of 
the year of which I am going to speak—a year 
not very remote—I did receive a letter from my 
old friends, couched in such warm, cordial terms 
that I could not have refused to accede to their 
wishes whatever other arrangements I might 
have contemplated. 

A special day was named for my going down, 
and I was advised to take the train leaving Lon- 
don at five in the afternoon, so that the carriage 
might meet me at the station when the train 
came in, and take me and my luggage on to the 
Manor-house. To this I assented in my letter 
acknowledging the invitation, and so was not 
only pledged to spend the holidays at a particu- 
lar place, but also to start on a given day at a 
fixed hour. 

These arrangements subsequently became im- 

ortant, because, had they not been entered into, 

F might not have gone to the Manor-house that 
year; I certainly should not have started on the 
day agreed upon, for on the morning of that day 
a very unpleasant circumstance happened. ‘The 
morning's post brought me a letter from a stran- 
ger, of rather a startling nature. It was in a wo- 
man’s handwriting, and signed Martha Rath- 
grave. The letter commenced in fiercely-indig- 
nant and upbraiding terms, and it charged me 
with cowardice and villainy. Then the tone 
changed to one of piteous appeal and entreaty. 
It is not necessary that I should set down the ex- 
act terms of the letter here; enough that, as I 
gathered, the writer was a frantic mother, whose 
daughter had been tempted from her home by 
some designing scoundrel, and who, distracted 
between indignation and misery, besought in hys- 
terical and incoherent terms that as far as possi- 
ble the injury might be repaired by the restora- 
tion of the misguided Agnes (that was the name 
given) to her home and friends. 

The shock of such an epistle may be imagined. 
My astonishment at the receipt of it was un- 
bounded. That it was intended for me there 
could be no mistake. My name appeared in full 
on the envelope, with my address—Hare Court, 
Temple—and my name was repeated at the bot- 
tom of the fourth page of the sheet of note-pa- 
per. Yet I swear I had never heard the name 
of Rathgrave before; and as to being a party 
to the abduction of the unfortunate Agnes, the 
charge was simply ludicrous. 

Martha Rathgrave wrote from Chertsey. Had 
the day been at my own disposal I should cer- 
tainly have started off at once in search of the 
lady, with a view to clearing up the mystery. 
But there was my packing, and [ had fifty little 
matters to see about before the hour at which it 
was inevitable that I should catch my specified 
train. There was nothing for it but to write a 
letter, and I sat down for the purpose. I sat 
down; but under the circumstances a letter was 
a difficult thing to write. What could I say that 
would in any way satisfy Mrs. Rathgrave? ‘To 
tell her that she was mistaken, and that I was 
not the man she supposed, would obviously to 
her mind be adding untruth to the catalogue of 
my misdeeds. She had called me a coward; I 
hesitated at convincing her that I was a liar. 

While sitting pondering over this, I presently 
bethought me of an expedient. I could not go 
to Chertsey myself, but I could send a friend. 
Exactly; but who? I thought and thought, 
then suddenly I hit upon it. ‘There was Gilbert 
Stone. The very man; young, smart, fond of 
adventure, and ever ready to do a man a service. 
Moreover, he was easily to be found—his cham- 
bers were only in the next Court. Without fur- 
ther reflection I resolved to take him into my 
confidence in this strange business, and to ask 
him to fathom the mystery for me. 

With the open letter in my hand I started off 
for Stone’s chambers. ‘They were on the fourth 
floor, and when I had mounted to the top of the 
gloomy staircase I found, to my disappointment, 
that his outer door was closed. Thinking it still 
possible that he might be there, I gave a sharp 
rap, but there was no response from within. 
The case was hopeless. 

Thad decided this and was about to turn away, 
when I heard somebody begin slowly to mount 
the stairs. It was a heavy, weary step, but came 
on steadily, round after round. I leaned over the 
balustrade, and was mentally contrasting the step 
with Stone’s light, agile bound, when to my in- 
tense astonishment, on the figure coming into 
sight, I recognized Stone himself. At the same 
moment he caught sight of me, and certainly his 
astonishment was not less than mine. He start- 
ed, and put out a hand against the wall to steady 
himself, 

‘Wh-what do you want?” he gasped, in an 
angry tone. . 

“You're not well?” I rejoined, giving him 
question for question. 

: Manne Never better in my life. What 
is it?” 

_ I said it would be necessary to go into some 
little explanation, and he then crawled up the 
few remaining steps, and putting his back against 
the stair-window, folded his arms, and intimated 
that he was ready to hear what I had to say. 
He seemed to have no intention of asking me 
into his chambers, and though I thought this 
odd, I would not appear to take any notice of it. 
_ There is seldom too much light in the Temple 
in December, and this morning was specially 
gloomy. So, in the position Gilbert Stone had 
taken up, his face was wholly dark to me—I 
could not see a line of it. In a few words I ex- 
plained what had happened, and proposed to read 





the letter. He nodded, and I went through it 
from end to end. He apparently listened intent- 
ly; but when I had done, and had folded up the 
paper, he still retained his listening attitude, and 
it was only when [ said, ‘‘ Now, I want you to 
see into this for me, old boy,” that he started up 
and replied, ‘‘ With pleasure; give me the let- 
ter.” I gave it into his hand. 

** And you know nothing whatever of these 
people ?” he asked. 

‘* Absolutely nothing.” 

He Jaughed. 

“Allright. You are the genuine victim of a 
mystery. Enviable being! Well, enjoy your- 
self, old boy. Consider all this as good as 
squared. You'll hear fromme. A merry Christ- 
mas to you!” 

I reciprocated the wish, we shook hands, and 
I hurried away to prepare for my journey with a 
sense of relief. In a few hours I felt certain the 
unpleasant little mistake would be cleared up. 
Still, I felt anxious for Stone’s letter. And that 
reminded me—I had not told him where I was 
going. Well, no matter, I couldn’t toil up those 
stairs again; he must address me at my cham- 
bers, and his communication would be forward- 
ed to Lincolnshire in due course. 

And now I reach a portion of my narrative 
where it is necessary for me to observe the ut- 
most exactness of detail, in order to gain cre- 
dence for what I shall have to state. My packing 
was finished at 4.30; a cab then conveyed me 
aud my portmanteau and hat-box to the Great 
Northern Terminus. ‘The train starting at five 
was, as I knew, express to Peterborough, not 
stopping on the way; it ultimately reached Lin- 
coln, the station nearest my destination, at nine 
that night. 

‘There were not many passengers by that train. 
I noticed this myself, and it was confirmed by the 
guard, with whom [ got into conversation, and 
who was kind enough to offer me a compartment 
to myself, in case I preferred it. I did prefer it, 
as I had some papers I wished to look over go- 
ing down, and the guard showed me into a first- 
class carriage (No. 287), and locked the door to 
secure me against intrusion. As soon as we 
were fairly out of the terminus I took the bundle 
of papers [ have mentioned from my pocket, de- 
termined to make the utmost of the rapidly-fad- 
ing light, for though the carriage-lamps were 
lit they were not pleasant to read by. 

The oscillation of the carriage as the train 
bounded along at express speed was irritating ; 
but in spite of it I soon managed to get absorbed 
in my work. For some twenty or thirty miles I 
read on and on, making myself master of the de- 
tails of a somewhat intricate case which had been 
submitted to my judgment. Then a very nat- 
ural thing happened. My mind reverted to the 
event of the morning, I suppose, and suddenly 
the name of Agnes Rathgrave began to intrude 
itself into my reading. The words mixed them- 
selves up in an odd fashion with the writing be- 
fore my eyes—gleamed and flashed there with 
such vividness that I began to lose myself in idle 
speculations about this unknown girl. Was she 
pretty ? Interesting in manner? Loving in dis- 
position? These and similar questions were be- 
wildering me when I was suddenly startled by a 
sound as of a deep groan close to my ear. 

Though I believed myself alone in the car- 
riage I looked up sharply. Daylight was wan- 
ing; but the lamps had in consequence bright- 
ened, and I had no difficulty in seeing about me 
with the utmost clearness. 

Imagine my astonishment, then, when, on rais- 
ing my eyes, I discovered that I was not the sole 
occupant of the compartment! 

Unquestionably, it was shared by a compan- 
ion. The seat next but one to my own was oc- 
cupied by a lady, who sat gazing intently out of 
the farther window. There could be no doubt 
about her being there, yet I felt certain that she 
had not entered the carriage at King’s-cross, and 
it was quite impossible that she could have en- 
tered it since, while we were tearing along at ex- 
press speed. My flesh crept, and I felt a lifting 
of my hair as I looked at her; yet I did look at 
her very intently, so intently that I can recall 
every minute particular of her appearance and 
attire. 

She was, so far as I could judge, not more than 
twenty years of age, petite in figure, with small, 
delicately-shaped hands and feet. As she wore 
a black veil shiny with bugles down to her mouth 
the upper part of her face was hidden, but the 
lower portion was most delicatelyturned. Mouth 
and chin were beautiful; so was a little shell-like 
ear, of which I caught sight. But what struck 
me most forcibly was the snowy whiteness of the 
complexion; there was no flush in it; even the 
lips were bloodless. ‘The lady’s dress was neat 
to simplicity. She wore a black-and-white-check 
silk, the skirt quite plain, and a short velvet 
mantle. Her bonnet was also of velvet, with a 
cluster of pansies in it over the left temple. I 
saw no jewelry. My attention was specially 
drawn to my companion’s hands from their un- 
usual smallness, and the exactness with which 
her gloves fitted. Moreover, she had a peculiar- 
ity of the left hand ; she kept it tightly clenched, 
and I presently saw that her object in doing so 
was to retain fast hold of a crumpled fragment 
of paper; but the apparent tenacity of grip 
might, I decided, be unconscious, as she was 
clearly much self-absorbed. 

Can I say that as I gazed at my companion I 
experienced a sense of terror? No; it hardly 
amounted to that, especially after the first shock 
of discovering that she was there. How she had 
come there certainly puzzled me. It was most 
singular that after what had passed the guard 
should have admitted her. It was more singular 
still that he should have been able to do so with- 
out my knowledge. On the other hand, there 
she was, sitting bodily before my eyes, as real 
and tangible as the carriage itself. 

Beginning to smile at my own alarm, I pres- 





ently mustered up courage enough to address the 
lady. Bending forward, I inquired whether she 
preferred the window down. 

‘The noise of the train was so great that I could 
hardly hear my own voice; but she heard it, and 
turning toward me smiled graciously. Her lips 
also moved, and as she placed her right hand on 
the window-strap at the same moment I under- 
stood her to answer me in the affirmative. So I 
bowed, leaned back in my seat, and tried to re- 
sume my reading. In this I was only partially 
successful. My eyes were constantly wandering 
toward my companion, who was again watching 
the fading landscape through her veil, while I 
speculated on the mystery of her being there. 

‘*T will speak to the guard at Peterborough,” 
I mentally determined. 

As I did so our speed began to slacken, and 
looking out I saw that we were close upon the 
old town. The express stage of our journey was 
near itsend. The beautiful facade of the cathe- 
dral was already in view. Within a few minutes 
we were entering the station. The platform was 
on my side the carriage (the reverse had been 
the case in starting at King’s-cross), and as the 
name of the place was shouted out, mingled with 
a cry of ‘ Tickets!” I noticed that my companion 
turned her face my way. 

“* You get out here?” I inquired. 

She inclined her head. 

I put my hand out to open the door for her. 
It was locked. At the same moment the collect- 
or came up and asked to see my ticket. 

‘*This lady will get out here, if you will un- 
lock the door,” I said. 

‘* Lady, Sir; what lady ?” 

I turned sharply to where my companion had 
been seated. She was gone! 

‘* There was a lady seated in this carriage a 
moment ago,” I stammered out. 

‘¢ Impossible, Sir.” 

“ But I tell you—” 

bie were interrupted by the appearance of the 

rd. 
‘* What's the matter, Sir?” he asked. 

‘*Tell me,” I demanded, eagerly. ‘‘ Did you 
or did you not admit a lady into this compart- 
ment before the train started from London ?” 

‘*Sir!” he ejaculated; then, peering in my 
face and seeing the look of consternation there, 
he added, in a conciliatory tone, ‘‘ Been dream- 
ing, Sir; there can’t have been no lady here 
along o’ you, Sir. BotH THE DOORS was 
LOCKED.” 

I darted to the other door and tried it—fas- 
tened! A cold shudder crept over me as J looked 
at the amused faces of the two men. My own 
must have been ghost-like. 

Fortunately, there was no time to discuss the 
matter further; time was up, and the train 
moved on. As the station receded from view, 
and a sense of being alone again came over me, 
I nearly swooned with terror. There could be 
no blinking the truth to myself now; I HAD SEEN 
A GHost! It had appeared to me in that place, 
and for all I knew it might return. .My eyes 
glared at the seat it had occupied. I dared not 
turn from it, yet I felt assured that should the 
phantom present itself again I should throw my- 
self from the carriage in the very madness of 
terror. My only consolation was that the train 
stopped at the next station, Boston, only a few 
miles distant, and there it would be practicable 
for me to get into another compartment, one in 
which there were booked and duly accredited 
human passengers. 

The distance between Peterborough and Bos- 
ton was interminable to me in my agony of alarm; 
but it was traversed without any fresh ghostly 
experience, and the instant the train stopped I 
leaped out. The relief of escaping was so in- 
tense that I could hardly stay to collect together 
my papers, rugs, and other trifles. A porter 
proffered assistance, and I gladly availed myself 
of it, though I had to put up with his astonished 
looks when he found I was only moving from one 
carriage to another, apparently without an ob- 
ject. I selected a compartment this time with 
plenty of life in it—two burly farmers and an 
apple-faced old lady gave promise of security 
from further horror, and I was congratulating 
myself on the success of my move when, just as 
the train began to move, the porter I had en- 
gaged came to the window and touched his cap. 

** Beg pardon, Sir,” he said, ‘‘ but does this 
belong to your papers? Found it on the seat 
of the other carriage.” 

He held out as he spoke a crumpled fragment 
of manuscript; I recognized it the moment I 
took it. There could be no mistake as to its be- 
ing the fragment of paper my mysterious fellow- 
traveler had clutched so tightly in her hand! 

The train had started, and it was impossible 
to give back the paper. It was not mine; I had 
no right to it; yet so peculiar was the chance 
that had given it in my possession, and so 
strangely was it connected with the most singular 
experience of my life, that I felt bound to pre- 
serve it. As the eyes of my companions were 
all upon me in that undisguised ‘stare common to 
country folk, I simply placed the fragment in my 
pocket-book, determined to examine it on reach- 
ing my journey’s end. : 


My reception at the Manor-house was so cord- 
ial, and it was so absolutely necessary to render 
one’s self agreeable among a houseful of guests, 
that my adventure almost passed out of my head 
until I found myself in the dead of the night 
alone in the sleeping-chamber which had been 
assigned to me. 
wainuscoted room, with a huge chimney in which 
the wind roared, and a bay-window opening 
among trees, that, now bare and gaunt, swayed 
their skeleton arms up and down before it with 
an incessant creaking in every joint. All the 
alarm I had felt in the railway-carriage instantly 
came back to me with redoubled intensity. I[ 
found my eyes wandering from chair to chair, 





It was a great, old-fashioned, . 





confident that I should presently see my ghostly 
companion seated in one of them. And instead 
of trying to banish this impression from my min« 
by reflecting on other things, I found the one 
subject drawing me to it with irresistible fascina- 
tion. I could not even resist at that dismal hour 
the temptation to examine the paper in my pock- 
et-book. 

The sight of this, as I drew it out, gave me a 
turn; yet it was a very simple matter, A mere 
crumpled scrap of writing. I sat some time with 
it lying open in the palm of my hand, looking at 
it dreamily. Then an idea, suggested by the 
shape of the paper and the wrinkles in it, sud- 
denly seized me. ; 

“This is part of a letter,” I said aloud, ‘‘a 
part held in a hand with a desperate clutch while 
the rest has been wrenched away. She must 
have held this in a death-grasp.” 

A gust of wind howled round the chamber, 
and moaned itself piteously away.. The cold dew 
of terror came out in beads upon my brow. 

It was some time before I could summon cour- 
age to undertake a minute examination of the 
writing before me. When I did it yielded little: 
there were only a few lines on one side of the 
paper, and they were broken and fragmentary. 
This was all I read: ‘‘—mAkE YoU MY WIFE 


AND I SHALL NOT FORGET...... FOOLISH IMPA- 
TIENCE RUIN ALL...... YOUR FAMILY...... EXPO- 
SURE...... TO BE REGRETTED.” ‘There was no- 


thing more; all that might have rendered this 
an intelligible sentence had been torn away; as 
it was, the fragment was worthless. It told no- 
thing, and how could it in any way throw a light 
on the mystery of the apparition which troubled 
me more and more as I reflected on it? Indeed, 
I felt that I dared not think over it too intensely, 
and though the ghostliness of the chamber (ex- 
aggerated by my own imagination, no doubt) 
weighed heavily upon me, I boldly extinguished 
the light and threw myself on the bed, where, 
= a time, fatigue resulted in broken slum- 
ers. 

All next day I debated with myself whether I 
should take my host into my confidence in the 
matter of my railway mystery ; but though Yar- 
nold is a capital fellow, he is one of those sturdy, 
hard-headed, unsentimental yeomen, with no pos- 
sible belief in the supernatural, and I decided 
that he would only receive my statement with 
incredulity or open laughter; so I kept my coun- 
sel for that day. Next morning my letters were 
brought up tomy room. All that had come to 
me at the Temple had been put into an envelope 
which I had left directed with my clerk, so that 
he might forward them to the Manor-house. The 
letters chiefly related to matters of business ; but 
the last I opened had more special personal in- 
terest. It was the letter I had expected from 
Gilbert Stone, and related to the commission he 
had undertaken. 

Stone’s communication was short—a mere 
note—but to the purpose. He had called on the 
lady, Mrs. Rathgrave; had found her greatly 
concerned at her daughter’s elopement with some 
person unknown, but who appeared to have cor- 
responded with the girl in my name, borrowed, 
in all probability, from the London Directory, 
to which authority the mother had gone for my 
address. Stone added that he had effectually 
cleared up the mistake so far as I was concerned. 
He wrote in haste, as he was going off with a 
friend to spend his Christmas in the country. 

‘¢Thank goodness,” I ejaculated, ‘‘there is 
one mystery cleared up. Now, if I could only 
satisfy myself about my fellow-traveler—” 

I stopped abruptly. Surprise took away my 
breath ; while speaking I had held Stone’s letter 
in my hand, regarding it with a fixed and thor- 
ough gaze. Now, with a quick, lightning-sud- 
denness, a discovery flashed upon me. 

THE WRITING ON THE FRAGMENT OF PAPER 
WHICH THE WOMAN IAD HELD IN HER GRASP 
WAS IDENTICAL WITH THAT OF THE LETTER BE- 
FORE ME! 

No wonder I was mute with utter astonish- 
ment. Of course, the first impression yielded to 
doubt; but a close and mi- ute comparison of 
letter for letter decided me. The words I had 
read overnight were in Gilbert Stone’s hand- 
writing. What, then, did it all mean? What, 
had happened ? 

I went down to breakfast revolving those ques- 
tions in my mind, and greatly perturbed. 

Yarnold met me in the corridor; he had been 
reading fis letters; there was a sheaf of them 
in his hand. His face was radiant. 

** More guests, my boy!” he exclaimed, shak- 
ing the letters at me as we met. ‘‘By Jove! 
we shall have to get the Manor-house enlarged 
by next Christmas.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

“*Yes: and as it is we shall have to quarter 
one of the new-comers on you; a friend of Sir 
Harry Finch’s. You may know him, by-the- 
way; he is at the bar.” 

*¢ Does Sir Harry mention his name ?” 

‘Oh, certainly—let me see, yes, here it is— 
Gilbert Stone.” 

I was conscious of starting and changing col- 
or. Yarnold looked surprised, as he well might, 
for he could little guess the strange thoughts and 
misgivings which were already shaping them- 
selves in my mind about the man whose name he 
had mentioned as about to come there as his 
guest. However, I submitted to his surprised 
looks, rather than make any statement as to 
those doubts and misgivings. They were, in- 
deed, so vague that I could hardly have put them 
into words. I contented myself with remarking 
that I believed I knew Sir Harry’s friend, and 
Yarnold himself, to my relief, soon changed the 
subject. 


Three nights after, Gilbert Stone came down. 
His surprise at seeing me was naturally very 
great. I had not mentioned to him in town 
where I was going to spend my Christmas, and 
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“STAY, GILBERT STONE!" 


it certainly seemed a strange coincidence that his 
friend Sir Harry Finch should have brought him 
down to the same place. It was, though he did 
not suspect it, more than coincidence; it was 
destiny. He did not mention his letter trans- 
mitted to me that morning, and. of course I said 
nothing about the discovery I had made, identi- 
fying the writing with that of:the fragment left 
by my spectral companion in the railway train. 
in truth, little passed between us, for I fancied 
that, great as was his surprise at seeing me, his 
uneasiness was greater. Nor, [ could tell, was 
this lessened on his hearing that it was my room 
he was to share. He affected to be 
charmed, but I saw that his lower lip 
dropped and quivered. I had already 
come to regard him with grave sus- 
picion, and I determined to observe 
him closely. 

‘There was dancing that night, and 
Stone threw himself into the amuse- 
ment with enthusiasm—I thought with 
recklessness, if not desperation. Sud- 
dealy, when the gayety of the scene 
was at its height, [ saw him give a 
hurried glance round the hall and steal 
away. I followed him, but at a dis- 
tance. He ascended the stairs, and 
traversed the corridor leading to our 
room. His step was noiseless, and I 
pursued him like his shadow. 

The room was full of moonlight. 
As he went in he thrust to the door, 
but did not close it. I stole up and 
looked in. He was stooping over a 
portmanteau, from which he took out 
a small writing-desk; a key attached 
to his watch-chain enabled him to open 
this. What could be his object? The 
moonlight was strong enough to show 
me that he took from the desk a hand- 
ful of open letters. But a man does 
not leave the dance to read letters by 
moonlight. No, nor by lamplight; 
though while the thought was in my 
mind he struck a match and lit the 
taper ona table by his side. Then he 
hell out one of the letters toward the 
hardly-kindled flame, so that the cor- 
ner of the paper almost ignited. His 
object, then, was not to read, but to 
destroy—to destroy something before 
I was there to observe his movements. 

In the instant of my detecting that 
intention I was in the room, my right 
hand had firm hold of his wrist, and 
we were glaring at each other, eye to 
eve, 
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‘Stay, Gilbert Stone!” I cried. 
nothing.” 

‘* Who will prevent me?” he demanded, fierce- 
ly. 
~ “6 will!” 

‘* And by whose authority ?” 

‘*'That of the dead!” 

His l6ok changed, and he staggered from me. 
Then with the courage of desperation he sum- 
moned up all his strength and made a rush, seiz- 
ing me by the throat. Our struggle was short 
and sharp: I threw him, and he lay at my feet 
glaring. 


‘*You destroy 











In the contest the letters had fallen, and lay 
scattered about us. Among them was the one 
he would have destroyed in the flame. _ I recog- 
nized that at a glance, for it was much crumpled, 
and a half-circular piece had been torn out of the 
bottom of it. Hardly a second glance was nec- 
essary to convince me that I had in my pocket- 
book the missing piece, which would render it 
complete. 

As Stone gazed at me with vicious eyes I tore 
out my pocket-book, produced the fragment, and 
fitted it into the letter, which it matched with 
exactness. 

‘** How dare you come here to pry into my let- 
ters?” the man demanded, with an attempt at 
swagger. t 

‘*T have given you my authority,” I replied ; 


_|- ‘it is that of the unhappy woman to whom you 
-wrote these words :- ‘ You know that I have prom- 


ised to MAKE YOU MY WIFE, AND I SHALL NOT 
FORGET that promise when the proper time comes, 
unless you by your FOOLISH IMPATIENCE FUIN 
ALL, bring disgrace upon your FAMILY, and lend 
yourself to an Exposure that will assuredly have 
TO BE REGRETTED. Be reasonable, and confide 
wholly in your devoted Adorer.’” 

It will be seen that I pieced out the sense of 
the fragment (in small capitals) by means of the 
letter itself. 

The horror of Gilbert Stone as I did so was in- 
tense, and was only exceeded when in a few 
stern words I told him how it had come into 
my possession.: At that narrative all his manli- 
ness left him; he fell at my feet, and abjectly im- 
plored my pity; my compassion. I reminded 
him that as yet I only suspected him of some 
offense dark enough to arouse the spirits of an- 
other world to rise up to avenge it. 

** Yes,” he exclaimed, with a shudder, ‘it 
was she—it was Agnes.” 

‘*What! Agnes Rathgrave!” I cried in amaze- 
ment. ; 

““The same. It was to her that this letter was 
addressed.” 

I was bewildered, confounded, and I said 
50, 
‘© You shall know all,” he said, ‘‘ but my lips 
burn, my throat is parched; I must have water 
—water.” 

He scrambled to his feet and, going to the 
carafon, poured out a draught into a glass, and 
gulped it down eagerly. 

Then he entered on a deliberate confession, 
which revealed all. He admitted that it was 
he who had made advances to Agnes Rath- 
grave, but’ in my name,: simply used as the 
first that occurred to him with which to screen 
his own. In that name he had promised her 
marriage; and two nights before she had come 
to his chambers in mad desperation, bringing 
with her his letter, and threatening exposure 
unless he kept his promise. Her words were 
exasperating, his temper short, and he rushed 
on her and tried to tear the letter from her 
hand. Part he secured; but in the struggle 
she stumbled and fell backward, bearing with 
her. the small portion by which she held. That 
fall was fatal. To his horror the woman lay 
dead at his feet. ‘*‘I see her now,” he cried, 
putting his hands before his eyes, ‘‘lying there 
stiff in her silk dress, and with the short veil 
half hiding her dead face.” He added that he 
sat gazing at the body half the night, then be- 
thought him that there were empty chambers in 
the same court to which his key would gain him 
admission. _To those chambers he had carried 
the body through the darkness, and there it re- 
mained, 

‘This statement fully accounted for the state 
of trepidation in which he met me on his stairs 
in the morning, and the readiness with which be 
undertook to clear up the Rathgrave mystery, 
about which he knew too much already. His 
subsequent letter to me was of course a lie; he 
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had not seen Mrs. Rathgrave, having only too 
strong reasons for keeping out of her way. 

‘*But I had managed it all so cleverly,” he 
added, ‘‘that I might have got off unsuspected 
if the popr dead wretch had only been laid at 
rest in a Christian grave. But she has appeared 
to you; she may appear to others, and it is use- 
less to fight the dead.” 

He started up and pressed both hands tightly 
over his heart. 

‘The color had gone from his face while he 
spoke, and I now saw that it was distorted and 
convulsed. 

**You are ill!” Iexclaimed. ‘‘ Let me ring—” 

‘*'Too late, my boy, too late,” he said, faintly. 
‘¢Tt is ten minutes since I drank the water—” 

“Well?” 

‘*Tt was poisoned.” 

He dropped forward on his face, and before 
assistance could come to him head breathed his 
last spasmodic breath, and was dead. 

And thus the spirit of the murdered victim of 
his heartless cruelty and treachery was myste- 
riously avenged. 
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Wuenrz the chilliest moonbearn shoots its ray, 
Far from the realms cf the dazzling day, 
Crowned wiih crystals cf gliit’ring sheen, 

She holds her court—the fair ’rost Queen. 


From.the river’s depth at her birth she rose, 
Silently c’en as the soundless snows, 
Bursting the chains of the stapnant tide, 
And Winter smiled as he claimed his bride. 


Her robe of snow-flake, wonderful, white, 

Than the lustre of diamonds gleams more bright— 
Her jewels of ice, yet rarer gems 

Ne’er sparkled in monarch’s diadems. 


Whatever is there, her palace through, 
Moonlit, dazzles with myriad hue, 

By Winter ’twas reared: more luminous far 
Than mortal dwellings its splendors are. 


Splendor and silence both are there ; 

Floats an influence strange thi ough that chilly air, 
Prisoning and deadening the life-hlood’s flow 
In the earth’s glad veins; whiie, to and fro, 


The courtier elves, a glittering band, 

Silently speed their queen’s command : 
There’s a mystic power in her chilling breath, 
For the Frost Queen's life is Nature’s death. 


Swift at her word an icy spell 

Seems on each living thing to dwell, 
Enthralling the land, enthralling the flood, 
Holding in death-like chains the wood. 


She breathes, and the flowers they cease to grow— 
She breathes, and the mill-stream fails to flow ; 
The bosom of earth is in slumber bound, 

There is death above—there is death around! 


From her palace her subject-sprites proceed, 
Eager the Frost Queen’s bidding to speed, 
Decking, as if for funeral rite, 

Nature's corpse with their jewels bright. 


On the dry dead branch of the withered tree 
Their crystals they hang all silently ; 

The lifeless soil, in its shroud of snow, 
They make as with diamond spark to glow. 


And ever through Nature’s wintry night, 
Jeweled with splendor, cold and bright, 
Proud in her beauty, chilling in mien, 

She holds her court—the fair Frost Queen. 


Radiance there is in that palace fair, 

But ’tis not the light of life is there: 
There’samystic spellin the Frost Queen’s breath— 
She breathes, and straight it is Nature’s death. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
STRANGE WAYFARERS IN HORN. 

Ow the 24th of March, 1866, Prussia forward- 
ed a circular dispatch to the minor German 
States, setting forth her differences with Austria. 

All Europe felt the oppression of the coming 
storm. ‘The thunder-clouds which had long been 
darkening the political sky began to send forth 
pale, brief flashes, and to mutter ominously. 
Throughout Germany the excitement was in- 
tense, although, for the present, in great part 
suppressed. The people waited panting in the 
sulphurous atmosphere, and the lightning drew 
nearer, and the clouds grew blacker, and the 
thunder rolled louder day by day. 

On the 7th of April Austria demanded the 
demobilization of the Prussian forces, 

In the district that includes the principalities 
of Lippe-Detmold and Pyrmont, and sundry 
neighboring lands, one chief cause of excitement 
was the departure of bands of young men to en- 
roll themselves in the Prussian army. Reeruit- 
ing went on vigorously—some said secretly. 
But the amount of secrecy can not have been 
great, since every man, woman, and child in the 
two principalities was talking about it. 

Among the fortunate 
Lippe-Detmolders the 





not to perceive his friend’s double-dealing. But 
Quendel bore any amount of scolding and abuse 
from the sacristan with an unmoved mind, In- 
deed, he appeared rather to enjoy the exhibition 
of his old crony’s energy and scorn, so long as 
such scorn was let off by means of the safety- 
valve of personal vituperation directed against 
himself. 

Come what might, Simon Schnarcher would 
continue to drink his beer and smoke his pipe in 
the speisesaal of the Pied Lamb every evening so 
long as he should be able to hobble thither at all. 
But chance customers were liable to take offense 
and walk off to the rival ale-house. 

When Otto walked into his uncle’s house at 
Horn on the morning which succeeded his inter- 
view with Liese, he found no one in the room on 
the ground-floor, which served as parlor, kitchen, 
and dining-saloon, except old Sophie. 

His uncle was out, she said, at the Herr Pas- 
tor’s. ‘There had been a christening that morn- 
ing at St. Mary’s. Had Otto come to Horn 
about the letter which had arrived that morning 
from Herr Schmitt? Ach Himmel! the Herr 
Kiister was finely put out about it! In truth he 
was put out about most things lately. The 
world was going on a queer road, thought 
Sophie. 

Otto did not eare to stay and listen to the old 
woman’s grumblings, which were but an echo of 
the sacristan’s. Besides, he was eager to disbur- 
den his mind of the serious disclosure he had to 
make to his uncle, and he did not desire to be 
damped and discouraged by Sophie’s lugubrious 
account of how much the Herr Kiister had been 
‘*put out” lately. 

Otto asked tor a glass of beer and a crust of 
brown bread; and having taken this modest re- 
freshment after his walk, he went out again to 
stroll through the little town, where almost every 





recruiting agents - had 
sinall chance of doing 
much, 

In  Lippe- Detmold 
there were no taxes.— 
That eloquent sentence 
conveys all that need be 
said on the subject in 
these pages. But Lippe- 
Detmold had neighbor- 
lands that were not so 
blessed. 

In Waldeck, for ex- 
ample, there was much 
discontent and a good 
deal of poverty. ‘The 
peasants would tell you, 
with touching simplicity : 
and good faith, that their 
august ruler was very 
good. Qh yes; he was 
good and kind-hearted, 
and would never oppress 
the poor. But he had 
bad servants under him 
—hard, unjust stewards, 
who ground the people 
down. As to the Prince 
—if they could only let 
him know their griev- 
ances, they would soon 
be redressed; but—bless 
you!—the Prince was 
away in Vienna, or some 
place at the other end of 
the world! 

Patriotism or enthusi- 
asm for a United Ger- 
many had very little to 
do with it, but neverthe- 
less the fact was, that 


; 





Prussia found many ac- 
cessions to her armies 
in tiny Waldeck; and 
numbers of these recruits passed through Horn 
on their way southward. 

The knot of old cronies that still gathered 
mghtly in the hostelry of the Pied Lamb had 
to yield so far to the resistless current of fact as 
to discuss the portentons events that were hap- 
pening. Every day brought fresh tidings of mo- 
ment. 

Night after night the landlord and the sacrist- 
an sat opposite to each other with giave faces— 
Schnarcher’s gaunt, hard, and savage; Quendel’s 
broad, fat, and solemn. Schnarcher seemed to 
protest, in every fibre of his lean frame, against 
the course of events. Quendel opposed only his 
ponderous immobility to the current. 

Peters sank lower than ever in the opinion of 
his old friends. They could not divest them- 
selves of a suspicion that contemporary history 
was justifying the apothecary ina good many 
theories and opinions which he had propounded 
during the past year; and this naturally hard- 
ened their heaits against him. 

It is not so very difficult to excuse a man for 
being wrong; but it is sometimes terribly hard 
to forgive him for being right. 

The sacristan’s temper was especially exacer- 
bated by the sight of parties of burschen, who 
would stop occasionally to refresh themselves at 
the Pied Lamb or the humbler ale-house on the 
other side of the main street, as they tramped 
throngh Horn; and many were the derisive and 
cutting remarks that fell from the old. man’s lips.’ 
Even Quendel, in whose huge bulk the landlord 
instinct was alive and active, sometimes shook 
his head deprecatingly at some bitter outburst of 
the old sacistan’s displeasure ; and would make 
a clumsy attempt to convey in an aside to his 
beer-consuming customers that the Herr Kiister’s 
sentiments were not entirely shared by him, the 
host of the Pied Lamb. ‘These attempts invari- 
ably resulted, 1t is true, in drawing down upon his 
own head the vials of Simon Sehnarchers wrath; 
for the old sacristan was a great deal too keen 





living creature, including the dogs and the horses, 
was his personal acquaintance. 

‘*T will be back again before my uncle returns, 
Sophie,” he said. 

**Ganz gut. The Herr Kiister will be at home 
to his dinner at 12 0’clock. Nay, you may chance 
to meet him coming from the pastor's house.” 

Horn was not a place whose outward aspect 
varied very much or very often. Otto felt almost 
surprised to find every thing in the same state as 
he remembered it when a school-boy. Not that 
that period was so very remote, but changes had 
taken place in himself: a great deal had happen- 
ed to Otto since yesterday ; nothing, apparently, 
had happened to Horn during the list ten years. 

He strolled on, exchanging a nod or a warmer 
greeting with various acquaintances as he passed 
up the broad main street, but not stopping to get 
into conversation with any one, until he came to 
where the houses grew rarer, and the gardens 
wider, and Lehmann’s farm came into view. 

Its vast steep barn-roof shone red in the morn- 
ing sunshine, and was a conspicuous object even 
among the other towering edifices of the like 
kind which skirted the road. Otto knew that 
farmer Franz would in all probability be loung- 
ing about the homestead at this hour, and as he 
drew nearer he saw Lehmann’s tall figure in the 
farm-yard. 

Otto called out a greeting while he was still at 
some distance from his old friend, and the farm- 
er turned toward him with a.face of_pleased sur- 
prise. 


**Come in, lad, come in! Mind the duck- 


‘pond, and don’t tread on the old dog’s tail; he’s 


pwhlina now, poor beast! Well, Otto, and what 
brings you to Horn betimes in the forenoon? 
Come to see your uncle, eh ?” 

**Yes, Herr Lehmann, I had some business 
to talk over with him, How is your good haus- 
frau?” 

Lehmann’s face fell a little, and the sparkle 
went out'of his blue eyes, - 











‘*Hanne’s well and hearty, thank ye, Otto; 
well and hearty is my old woman; and—and | 
busy—very busy. The fact is, lad, it’s washing- | 
day with my old woman, so I—I just came down | 
here to have a look at the pigs. ‘They're thriv- | 
ing most amazing; only look at the beauties.” | 

‘The science of pig-culture had not made very | 
great progress in Detmeld; or, at all events, it | 
had not extended its blessing to Franz Lehmann’s | 
farm. . The animals he contemplated with such | 
fond approval would have made but a sorry fig- | 
ure at Baker Street. The discovery that the pig | 
is an animal which loves and thrives on the daint- 
iest cleanliness was far from the farmer’s mind ; 
and, in fact, his pigs were ill-built, long-legged, 
black-bristled, ugly beasts enough. 

But they had certain grand porcine peculiar- 
ities which distinguish the race every where. 
They wallowed languidly in the filthy mud which 
covered the sty, or grubbed with greedy snouts 
in the well-filled trough. One very large fat 
creature, that had evidently gorged itself to re- 
pletion, lay stretched on its side in such a man- 
ner as to command a view of the trough out of 
which the others were still feeding, and blinked 
with one half-opened eye languidly upward at 
the rich dainties, giving vent every now and then 
to a mufiled grunt that was almost rapturous in 
its expression of satisfied gluttony. 

Lehmann gazed down pensively into the sty. 

‘* Ah, thrive they do, most amazingly!” said 
he, softly. ‘* Nice creatures, ain't they?” 

‘Well, yes; I suppose they are, of their kind. 
But I have no particular fancy for them. They're 
greedy, dirty, lazy beasts, I always think.” 

‘* Ah, there's a deal of comfort in pigs, though; 
so easy-going; do such credit to their keep; 
never want scrubbing, or scouring, or groom- 
ing. Give ’em their bellies full, and there ain’t 





peacefuller, comfortabler creatures in the world. 
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“T DON'T MIND TELLING YOU THAT THEY'RE RECRUITS GOING TO JOIN THE PRUSSIAN ARMY.” 


You're too young to understand it yet a while, 
Otto.. But sometime or other—when you're 
married and settled —and when”—added the 
farmer, with a movement of the corners of his 
mouth which began as though it meant to be a 
smile, but stopped short of it—‘‘ when it’s wash- 
ing-day youll understand the comfort there is 
in pigs.” 

Otto laughed. Then his face grew grave 
again. ‘*When I'm married, farmer Lehmann!” 
he exclaimed, with a little sigh. 

**Yes, to be sure. You will be married some 
day. Most folks are. ‘The Lord only knows 
why the half of them do marry. But I suppose 
it’s all for the best.” 

Then the farmer asked Otto how he got on in 
Detmold, and what was the news there; and 
the young man told him of Herr Schmitt's ap- 
proaching departure, and how he—Otto—had 
once, more a place to seek in the world. They 
spoke, too, about the rumo.ed retirement of 
Major von Groll from the -land - stewardship ; 
and Otto confided to his friend his intention of 
applying to the Justizrath von Schleppers, and 
his hope that that benevolent old gentleman 
would assist him. 

Franz Lehmann was not one of those who 
swelled the chorus of the Justizrath’s praises. 
He had, indeed, imbibed a strong prejudice 
against the lawyer. But he thought and said 
that he saw no reason why Von Schleppers 
should refuse to lay Otto’s case before the Prince. 
And if that were done, Lehmann believed that 
his. highness would surely give Otto a good post 
at once—something better than a mere jiger’s 
place, the farmer thought; for every one knew 
that the Prince had liked and valued Head-rang- 
er Hemmerich, Franz Lehmann’s friendly words 
of encouragement warmed Otto’s heart, and in 
his open impetuous way, almost before he had 
thought in his own mind how he should make 
the disclosure, he poured out to the farmer all 
the story of his love for Liese, and she had prom- 





ised to be his, and to be true to him, and to 
love him always, and how they both hoped that 
‘cousin Franz,” who had been Lieschen’s lov- 
ing benefactor from her babyhood, would ap- 
prove of their attachment, and give his consent 
that they should be betrothed. 

** Sofi, lad, softly!” cried Lehmann, putting 
his hand over his eyes. ‘* You faiily take my 
breath away !” 

Then, after a moment, he seized Otto’s hand 
and shook it heartily, saying that he had always 
loved him from a boy, and that he knew no one 
to whose care he would more gladly intrust little 
Liesclien. 

**God bless you, Herr Lehmann. 
me very happy !” 

** Ay, ay, but there is much to be said first. 
I doubt you and Lieschen are but a couple of 
children that don’t look beyond the day. Have 
you spoken to the sacristan yet on the subject ?” 

**No; he was from home. But I am going 
back now to Horn, and I shall tell him all.” 

Lehmann shook his head. He did not en- 
courage Otto to expect a very favorable answer 
from his uncle. ‘There were various cireum- 
stances which led him to fear that the sacristan 
would disapprove of such a match —cireum- 
stances of which, perhaps, Otto was ignorant, 
but which must be explained to him before he 
bound himself irrevocably to marry Liese. In 
the first place, she would have no money, or next 
to none. The farm would pass, after the death 
of Franz Lehmann and his wife. to a distant rela- 
tive of the former. That had all been settled 
long ago by the will of Lehmann’s grandfather. 
Had Franz had a son the farm would have de- 
scended tohim. As it was, he—Lehmann—hlad 
no power to bequeath a rocd of the Jand to Liese, 
There were other circumstances which it was 
right Otto should know. 


You make 


Otto broke in impa- 
tiently: 

“Um Gottes willen! 
dear Lehmann; say no 
more! Money! Do you 
think that if my darling 
could come to me cov- 
ered with gold and jew- 
els I should love her or 
value her one grain the 

more? You have said 
| the only words I wished 
| or cared to hear—name- 
ly, that you are willing 
to trust me with the dear 
maiden. What else mat- 
ters to me or to Lies- 
chen! When my uncle 
knows that you have 
given your consent he 
can not withhold his 
own. Besides, I can 
work. Iam strong and 
young. Don'tshake your 
head and look grave, 
mein bester freund. All 
will be well; I feel it. 
I must hasten back to 
Horn now. If had 
time I would go in and 
salute Frau Hanne, and 
ask her to say a kind 
word to me on my be- 
trothal, but—” 

* Ach behiite! Thou 
dear Ifeaven, how hot- 
headed these boys and 
girls ave! Goin tospeak 
to Hanne now! Why 
it’s as much as I shall 
dare to venture inside 
the house for my dinner. 
Ach-h-h! you don’t 
know what washing-day 
means. I shall just stay 
guietly here and think 
matters over. I’m a slow-witted man, Otto; 
and I don’t take in new ideas so easy as some. 
I require time and a good long pull at my pipe 
to set my thoughts in order.” 

Otto wrung tke farmer's honest hand, and set 
off running in the direction of the sacristan’s 
house. 

Once at a turn of the road he stopped for a 
moment and looked back. Franz Lelimann was 
leaning with folded arms on the wooden fence 
of the pig-sty ; and Otto said to himself, laugh- 
ingly, ‘I hope he does find some comfort in 
his pigs, the good farmer! Ah, a shrewish wife 
is a sore cross to hear. Now my Lieschen is so 
sweet-natured and gentle!” 

As Otto came near the Pied Lamb on his way 
down the main street he saw a little knot of 
persons assembled close to the inn. Quendel 
stood at the open door of his hostelry, whence 
five men, poorly dressed, dusty. and travel-stained, 
had just emerged. At one or two widows on 
the opposite side of the way heads were to be 
seen. The blacksmith had come out of lis foi ge 
to see, and the horse-faced man who kept the 
** general shop” had paused in the act of serving 
a customer, and was staring stolidly across the 
half-door of his shop. 

The travelers pursued their way with the reso- 
lute air of men who had yet many a mile to 
tramp, and the denizens of Horn watched them 
in silence. 

**Good-morning, Herr Quendel!” said Otto, 
stopping for a moment at the door of the | ied 
Lamb. 

** Morning, Otto! You're not going to join 
that distinguished party, are you?” 

Not Who are they, and where are they 
journeying to? ‘They haven’t the look of 
handwerksburschen.” 

** Nothing so respectable. As to who they 
are, I don’t know any thing except that they 
come out of Waldeck. As to where they are 
going —well, least said soonest mended, perhaps. 
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But I don’t mind telling you”—here Quendel 
subdued his harsh bass voice to a whisper that 
reminded one of the preliminary hoarse wheez- 
ing sometimes to be heard in the pipes of an 
organ when the bellows begin to move, and be- 
fore the fingers of the player have touched the 
keys—*‘I don’t mind telling you that they’re 
recruits going to join the Prussian poy ‘a 

** Ach so!” cried Otto, turning to look after 
the men with 21g 9 reg bitte as 
things are, perhaps they couldn’t do better.” 

i om sorry rs Ae Herr Kiister’s nephew 
make such a speech,” said Quendel, with grave 
rebuke. 

Then when Otto was half-way down the street, 
and the little knot of idlers had dispersed, the 
landlord relieved his overcharged feelings by a 
string of sonorous oaths. 

**Couldn’t do better, quotha! Hol’ mich der 
henker if I know what they could do worse!” 





A MONSTER PIE. 


T this season of good cheer, it may be appe- 
tizing to read the description of the huge 
game-pie, compounded by the celebrated Ude, 
and presented by the Earl of Sefton to the ap- 
preciative corporation of Liverpool. This pie 
was to be a monster proof of the author's learn- 
ing and generosity. Its contents were to be of 
the best; it was to overflow with good things ; 
it was to be an Amalthea’s horn, brimming with 
bonne-bouches. One fine morning, inspired by 
the sunshine that streamed round him as he stood 
monarch of all he surveyed in the Earl’s kitchen 
—M. Louis Eustache Ude, formerly cook of 
Louis XVI.—collected around him great piles of 
game, poultry, veal, ham, bacon, forcemeat, and 
truffles, His caskets of spices stood near him, 
open, a bin of flour was at hand, and huge rolls 
of flower-scented Devonshire butter were within 
call. Ude first buttered a large brazier pan, and 
then lined it as one would line a hat, with a thin 
unctuous sheet of fat bacon. In the centre he 
gravely placed a very large turkey, breast down- 
ward, well larded, and stuffed with four very fine 
boned and larded pullets, seasoned with salt, pep- 
per, and allspice, and with forcemeat laid in the 
trenches of the backs. ‘The great composer then 
deposited round the patriarch turkey, the centre 
of all, eight boned and larded pheasants, sea- 
soned and stuffed with truffles, and inside each 
pheasant was a boned and larded partridge, on 
the principle of the Chinese puzzle, and promis- 
ing well for the future. The chinks and cavities 
were filled in with truffles, calf’s liver, bacon, 
livers of game and fowls, and the white flesh and 
dark opaque livers of six rabbits, which had been 
chopped into forcemeat to garnish the monster 
corporation pie. But this was a more sketch at 
present. ‘The troops were on the ground, it is 
true, but the real battle had yet to be won. A 
shovel of coals too much on the oven fire, and 
the splendor of a Sefton might be doomed to dust 
and ashes. Ude, gay and sanguine, then stuffed 
in a good deal of larded veal, some special wedges 
of ham, and twenty pounds of fragrant and care- 
fully culled truffles. He coveted the whole with 
a sheet of fat bacon, seasoning it all over; he 
parted from it with a longing, lingering look ; 
and hermetically closing the brazier by putting 
a paper all round the cover, put it in the oven 
for a fiery probation of two hours. It was then 
allowed to get quite cool, and was tempered by 
imprisonment in an ice-house to make it thor- 
oughly cold. Ude then dipped the brazier into 
warm water to loosen the contents, and, the first 
stage of the work of art being over, he removed 
the gravy and fat, and put the meat, etc., into a 
temporary purgatory of ice. 
The paste had now to be made. He first threw 
about a coal-scuttle of flour into a vast earthen 
bowl, and prepared the butter in a stew-pan with 
boiling water and some salt. ‘The flour was beat- 
en up into a paste with a giant wooden spoon, 
then worked on the dresser, and placed before 
the fire for a moment, covered with a cloth, to 
help the manipulation. So far so good. Ude 
felt like Phidias when chiseling out the form of 
Apollo, or like Cellini when in the fiery agony of 
casting his famous statue of Perseus. ‘Lhe fate 
of Europe seemed to hang upon that pie. Heav- 
en only knew what indigestions among the worthy 
corporation the failure of that paste might not 
occasion. Ude next spread on the honored ta- 
ble of the venerated Earl a large thick sheet of 
paste, and moulded the inner walls of the treas- 
ure-house of delicacies. ‘The iced meat was al- 
ready firm, and jellied together to receive its en- 
velope, which Ude skillfully lapped over the top. 
He then covered the top with a second vast sheet, 
and pasted it down ovér the first, shaping it as he 
did so, and moulding the walls with architectural 
hand and dextrous masonic fingers. When form 
and symmetry were obtained Ude squeezed out 
of the fat putty-like paste a projecting border to 
form the foot, and with nimble fingers pinched 
out a border and cornice-rims forthe top. With 
a large ring of paste the Ulysses of the kitchen 
framed a chimney to the pie, as a sort of venti- 
lating shaft, and also shaped a garland of sharp 
myrtle-like leaves to wreath the ring and chim- 
ney aforesaid, while all around he wove a trellis- 
work of brittle thread, and spread vine leaves of 
paste, and made a sort of low wall round the flue 
to prevent the gravy and fat from boiling over, 
and so spoiling the monster corporation pie. The 
great work was now nearly accomplished ; it only 
wanted two or three finishing touches from the 
master-hand. Ude brushed the pie with dorure, 
and then gravely and thankfully placed it in a 
moderate and carefully-tempered oven. It took 
three long hours, and it was all the fire could do 
in that time to blend those flavors and soften 
those intermingled meats. Before he withdrew 
it from the oven, Ude, ever cautious, thrust with 
thoughtful probe into the chimney of the monster 
a long keen larding-pin, to make the final assay, 





and try if the meat were soft enough and thor- 
oughly done down to the lowest stratum. He 
next, with learned unction and placid triumph, 
added down the funnel the gravy and fat hoard- 
ed from the brazier. He also made a jelly of 
bones of fowls, rabbits, turkeys, and pheasants, 
and some knuckle of veal and ham highly sea- 
soned with spice, bay leaves, sweet basil, thyme, 
cloves, mace, cayenne, and plenty of salt. ‘Then 
reducing this jelly, part of it was poured when 
boiling into the pie. This pie took two days to 
become cold. It required great care to lift, as it 
was too heavy for one French cook. The re- 
maining jelly was spread over the pie when it was 
opened, It was indeed a veritable chef-d’euvre, 
reflecting much credit on Ude’s heart, but more 
upon his head. 





GREEK FUNERALS. 


ie! Greece it is the custom to dress up the dead 
in his best clothes, and put on a new pair of 
shoes; the hands and feet are tied; the body 
must lie facing the east, two long wax-tapers 
standing up alight at the head and feet, and a 
small picture of the Holy Virgin placed on the 
chest. All relations must call at the house, and 
remain in there and taste no food of any kind 
until the body be buried. A cup full of wine is 
brought into the room, and they wash the hands 
and face of the corpse with the wine, and deposit 
the empty cup inside the waistcoat of the dead. 
As soon as the body is rem: v»d a stone is placed 
on the floor where the b dy was lying, and a 
small cup full of wine, the stone and the cup re- 
maining on the floor for three days and three 
nights, with a wax-taper burning the whole time. 
When the body is lowered into the grave the 
priest empties a large bottle full of wine. When 
a distinguished person dies there is always a fu- 
neral oration recited at his tomb. On their re- 
turn from the cemetery all the intimate friends 
and relatives return to the house and have a reg- 
ular feast, consisting of all kinds of viands, ex- 
cept flesh, with plenty of wine and raki. Three 


days afterward a quantity of cakes are blessed. 


by the priest in church, and distributed to all 
the friends and acquaintances of the deceased. 
Exactly three years after burial the priests and 
relatives proceed to the graye and disinter the 
dead; if the body be found perfectly decomposed 
they collect the bones and transfer them to a 
monastery or a church, for which they pay a fee 
of fifty piastres ; should, unfortunately, the body 
be found in good preservation, through their sins 
or those of the deceased, they replace the remains 
in the grave, and have prayers read in church for 
the remission of their sins and the decay of the 
body of their relative. Bishops are buried in a 
sitting posture in an easy-chair, and a wax-taper 
burning; if, at the three years, on opening the 
tomb, the taper be found still burning, it is con- 
sidered an infallible proof that the holy father 
had become a saint. When a Turk is buried the 
priest, or hdézza, puts in the grave a key and a 
copper coin; the key is for the purpose of open- 
ing the door of Paradise, and the coin for giving 
bagsish to the porter. The Christians in Turkey 
believe that three days after a Turk has been 
buried he becomes a dog and walks out of his 
tomb; while they maintain that when a poor 
Jew is lowered into his grave the earth throws 
up the corpse seven times, unwilling to receive 
in her bowels the body of such a wicked unbe- 
liever; but that, after the seventh time, the body 
is deposited again, and a large stone placed on 
the top of the tomb. This is believed by the un- 
educated portion of the Greeks, who also believe 
that every Easter the Jews steal a Christian boy, 
and make use of his blood for seasoning their un- 
leavened bread. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Sunsoriser.—Make a tight-fitting bodice, merely 
reaching to the belt in front, extending over the hips 
to form a pointed jocky basque behind like those seen 
on riding habits. Trim with lace, either thread or 
guipure, headed by a ruche of faille or a row of passe- 
menterie. If you have broad shoulders, design a Pom- 
padour square with the trimming; if you are narrow, 
make bretelles. The coat-sleeves have a rufile of lace 
at the elbow. 

A Mopern Eve.—Get a black ottoman velours with 
very heavy cord. Make with two skirts; the upper 
has six narrow breadths and is looped high at the 
sides. A band of black Astrakhan borders each skirt. 
Your velvet sacque will complete the costume. Mink, 
sable, and chinchilla are very fashionable furs, but at 
present the preference is for the curled fleeces. The 
garnet shades now in vogue would suit you in lieu of 
the forbidden drab. 

He.tz.—A braided chignon will cost from $15 to $20. 
The crépés for the front hair from $5 to $7. Address 
any of the hair-dressers named in the Bazar. 

A Country Gint.—The goods you send is a species 
of poplin. Make a single skirt and polonaise. Line 
the polonaise with flannel, and add a cape also flannel 
lined. Trim with a pleated ruffle of the same six 
inches wide on the skirt, three inches on the polo- 
naise. 

Be.tiz.—The covers for the Bazar are not quite 
ready. Youshall be informed about them in due time. 
A handsome cloak for a middle-aged lady is a fine 
black beaver cut as a loose sacque rather long, with a 
large round cape. Trim with several rows of silk 

braid, or with Astrakhan. Trim your drab poplin 
house dress with garnet velvet cut bias from the piece. 
Make the skirt a demi-train, bordered with a two-inch 
band of velvet. The bodice has revers faced with vel- 
vet. A bow for epaulets, and at the wrist of the 


i; coat-sleeves. Make a bias ruffle scalloped and bound 


with black satin on the skirt of your plaid poplin. 
The black poplin over-skirt has six narrow widths 
looped at the side a la camargo. Trim the black skirt 
with a plaid binding and fringe. Do not alter the 
shape of your velvet cloak. Border it with lace and 
passementerie, and form bretelles, as they will be- 
come your slight figure. A quilling of narrow black 
lace across the top of the head, with a velvet band 
around the chignon, is the coiffure you want, 
Svussortper.—The elbow cape is merely a round 
pelerine or talma reaching to the elbow. 
A GrateruL Reapex.—Puffs around the sleeve at the 





arm-hole appear to shorten long arms. Puffed bre- 
telles graduated give the appearance of breadth to a 
slight figure. A small cape, square in front and point- 
ed behind like a hood, is also becoming. Bands of 
black satin piped with orange is the trimming for your 
dress. 

Y. D. M.—Satin is one of the most fashionable ma- 
terials for evening dress. It is a great risk to have 
your wedding dress dyed; besides, white is greatly 
worn this season: Why not trim it handsomely with 
black lace, or with satin of a becoming color? Make 
your black silk with two skirts, a flounce on the lower 
one, lace and a pleated ruche on the upper skirt, and 
short polka basque. 

Aenes H.—To roll your hair in curl papers is less 
injurious than the application of heat. There are lo- 
tions advertised for curling straight hair, but we know 
of none that we would recommend. 

Youne Morner.—We have not given any directions 
for crocheted or knitted sacks for children. It will be 
easy for you to work one, however. Cut a pattern of 
the size and shape desired, and work in any of the 
stitches described in No. 58 of the Bazar, widening or 
narrowing as the pattern requires. It will be easier 
to work each piece separately, and then sew or crochet 
them together. In a short time both leggings and 
drawers will be illustrated in the Bazar. It will be 
bak! easy to combine the two and so work what you 

esire. . 

Sunsorrer, No. 33.—We know of no book like that 
you desire. 

A Frrenp.—In Harper's Bazar, No. 56, you will find 
a recipe for making the hair grow. 

Nei May.—We know of no other planchette than 
Kirby's, the price of which is one dollar and upward. 
The back Numbers of your Bazar have been sent. 

Nora.—In crochet or knitting + signifies a double 
repetition. A certain portion of the work is to be re- 
peated and we represent it by x ; but if within that 
portion some stitches need to be repeated we repre- 
sent them by x, and the larger repeated portion by +. 

Pzt.—The average duration of life of the hare, the 
cat, and the sheep is 10 years; of the dog from 14 to 
20; ofthe sow and partridge 25; of the crow and eagle 
100; and it is said that the goose sometimes lives to 
the extraordinary age of 150 years. 

Sotpizr.—Not knowing your capabilities it is im- 
possible to advise you in regard to a proper occupa- 
tion. The money you have saved it will be well to in- 
vest in Government securities until you decide upon a 
business, when you may find better use for it. 

Katinxa.—The title of the spiritual ruler of Japan 
is Mikado, that of the temporal one is Tiogoon or Ty- 
coon, the latter being the sovereign de facto and the 
former sovereign de jure. 

Epna Eartze.—There is no such thing as purl in 
crochet. To purl is to knit backward in knitting. 

May A.—We know of no book on the subject to 
which you refer. We have given various glove pat- 
terns in the Bazar, which can be adjusted so as to an- 
swer your purpose. 

C. H. Crarx.—The books bought at trade sales are 
precisely the same as all others in market. 

Herena.—The turning down of the lower right-hand 
corner of a visiting card signifies condolence; the up- 
per right-hand corner, congratulation; the upper left 
corner, an ordinary call; and the left lower corner, 
adieu. These words are often engraved on the re- 
verse of the card so as to show when turned down. 

Mrs. L. H., St. Louts.—This is said, on French au- 
thority, to be a good mixture for dyeing dark hair 
light: 

We IID ps6 0s ccscdesesocneecon aan. 
BROGAN 5 60550. cscccccccescs 5 ounces. 
Boil down to one-half of the quantity, strain, steep the 

hair in the mixture, and let it dry without wiping. 





Burnett’s Cocoarne is a perfect hair-dress- 
ing for preserving and beautifying the hair, and 
rendering it dark and glossy. No other com- 
pound possesses the peculiar properties which so 
exactly suit the various conditions of the human 
hair. It is the best and cheapest hair-dressing 
in the world. For sale by all druggists, 





Prano’s AMERICAN CHRoMos.—WHITTIER’S 
‘** Barefoot Boy,” by Prange, from a painting by 
EasTMAN JOHNSON, Costs only five dollars, and 
both poet and artist say it is ‘‘ every way satisfac- 
tory.” It is a sweet picture.—N. O. Picayune, 





A.most every day we hear many persons com- 
plaining of headache, loss of appetite, and that 
they aie not fit to do any thing, etc. Many are 
the days that we have felt so ourselves, and in 
fact have gone to bed and imagined ourselves 
sick, but for the life of us could not tell what was 
the matter. One day, while thus complaining, a 
friend said to us, ‘‘ Why don’t you try PLanta- 
TION Birrers? They are really a good thing, 
and will make you feel like a new man.” Upon 
his recommendation we purchased a bottle, and 
took them according to directions. They seemed 
to go right to the spot, and gave us immediate 
relief. Ever since we have taken every opportu- 
nity to recommend them.—Post. 

Maesorta Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cvulogne, and sold at half the price. 





Surrrrivovs Harr Removep from any part of the 
body in jive minutes, without injury to the skin, by 
Uruam’s Depratory Powper. $125 by mail. Ad- 
dress S.C. Upuam, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 








Copytne WHEE1.—B 
vented Cores Wheel patterns may be transferred 
jupple 


the means of the néwly-in- 


from the ment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





aot, Frroxtes, anp Tan.—Now is the 
time to clear the complexion for the winter from 
those disagreeable discolorations, by using Perry's 
Morn anv Freokie Lotion. Sold by all Druggists. 


EADERS OF THE BAZAR will find the 
Newest Fashions in HAIR, comprising every 
variety of Curls, Chignons, Switches, Braids, Wigs, 
Toupées, &c., at Barxer’s Great Hair Emporium, 
Olympic Theatre Building, 622 & 624 Broadway, N. Y. 








BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 


TICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS 
JEWELRY, * CLOCKS 
WATCHES BRONZES. 
Specks wren of Fane so ta thelr stock of Solid 
attention led to the’ 0! 
Silver and Plated Ware. 





USIC for HOLIDAY GIFTS.—Boosry’s 


Standard Piano-Forte Works, elegantly boun: 
suitable for presentation. Decthora'e Sconise, oo 


lete, ; Mozart's Sona comple 7; The O 
ratic Album, containin 108 gems tote te principal 
Operas, $8; Drawing-Room Music-Book, $3; Christ- 


mas Edition of the 


Young, $1 25; C 

collections of Vocal and Piano-Forte Music, in Books, 

50 cts. each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 

logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 

free to any address, Boosey & Co.'s Catalogue of their 

newest publications in full sheet or music-size form. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR CATARRH buy full Pint Bottles of 
Wolcott’s ANNIHILATOR, in white wrappers, 
$1. Wolcott's PAIN PAINT is also in white wrap- 
pers only. Sotp at Drvaaists. 








HOLIDAY and WEDDING PRESENTS. 
FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Tea-Sets, Coffee-Urns, Ice-Pitchers, Castors, Staple 
and Fancy Articles in great variety, 
At less than Broadway prices. 


LUCIUS HART MANUFACTURING CO., 
4 & 6 Burutne Srp, Foot of John St. 
The Oldest Plated-Ware House in New York. 


as ENEW!” RENEW !”—Harper’s Ba- 
zak, $4 00, and the Prororta, PurEenoLoeicaL 
JouRNAL, $3 00, sent a year for $6 00 by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New Yofk. 








S 0OzoDonrT. 


—_—— 


An Eminent Chemist says: 


489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1866. 

I have made a chemical analysis of the preparation 
for the teeth known as ‘‘SOZODONT,” for Messrs. 
Hatt & RuoxeEt, the object of the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 
to the teeth or gums. 

An impartial sample of the ‘*SOZODONT” was pur- 
chased by me personally from a leading Drug House 
of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, but nothing of 
an objectionable character was found in its composi- 
tion. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 

Late of Dr. Jas. R. Cuttton & Co. 








For the Home Circle, in great variety. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
NEW WAREROOMS, 738 Broapway, N.Y. 





A New Idea in the Bartlett Sewing Machines : 
Bartietr’s PATENT “SPEED” WHEEL, 
with which these Machines run with rERFEoT EASE AS 
RAPIDLY WITHOUT THE TREADLE AS OTHER MACHINES 
DO WITH THE TREADLE. 

The style sold at $25 will do all the family sewing. 
Warranted & kept inorder. Salesrooms, 569 Broadway. 


UST PUBLISHED: No.1 of Hircucock’s 
Hatr-Dime Series or Music ror THE MILLION. 
Now Ready: 
“CAPTAIN JINKS, OF THE HORSE MARINES,” 


Music and Words. Price Five Cents. For sale by 


all Newsdealers. Agents wanted. Address 
B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 98 Spring St., N. Y., 


or 164 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT is indeed a 

blessing to the afflicted ; old ulcers and sore legs 

that have defied every effort to heal are cured to a 

certainty by the powerful cleansing and healing prop- 
erties of the salve. 


ORD & TAYLOR 


OFFER AT RETAIL THEIR ENTIRE STOCK, ~ 
CONSISTING OF 











SILKS, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
SATINS, CLOTHS, 

VELVETS, CASSIMERES, 
VELVETEENS, VESTINGS, 


MATERIALS ror SUITS, CLOAKS, 
FANCY CLOAKINGS, SACQUES, 
HOUSEKEEPING DRY SHAWLS, 

GOODS, LACES AND EMBROID- 
GENT’S FURNISHING ERIES, 

GooD 


Ss, LOVES, 
HOSIERY AND WHITE GOODS, 
Together with an unequaled line of 

New Paris anp Lonpon 
DRESS GOODS, 
in which will be found 
EVERY NOVELTY OF THE SEASON. 


These goods comprise the balance of our FALL 
IMPORTATION, and include, also, our recent heavy 
purchases at AUCTION. They will be sold at GREAT- 
LY REDUCED PRICES, and the present is an extra- 
ordinary opportunity of purchasing GOOD, REASON- 
ABLE, and STAPLE articles at much less than their 
ACTUAL COST. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broapway, cor. of Grand St. 
Geanp Sr., cor. of Chrystie St. 
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THE GREAT 
F . “cubeieadubarscan TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
LXED (green and black), 40c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
tb. 


r tb. 
"hase Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per ib. 

Imprria (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 


r tb. 
oe Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1.25 per tb. 
Unoororen Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
Gunrownver (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Brraxrast AND Dinner CorFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per ib. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on i 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
put we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
tho complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
tely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
a from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
— number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
pel doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


* POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


1 Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
less) : 


j GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


HE ROYAL CHART.—A system of cut- 
ting ladies’ and children’s dresses by measure. 
Nothing can approach the simplicity, the accuracy, and 
perfect adaptation of the Royal Chart to fit any form. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $2 00, by 
O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nussau St., N. Y. 


CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 

ing Curls, ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Sramp, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ouro. 


LADIES’ axp CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS. 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX COMPLETE, 

INFANTS’ WARDROBES COMPLETE, 

CHILDREN'S SUITS IN EVERY VARIETY, 

LADIES’ BALL AND EVENING DRESSES, 

MORNING-ROBES, 

JUPONS, 

UNDER-GARMENTS, 

PARIS AND NEW YORK MADE HATS, 
Latest Stry.es. 

THE ABOVE FORM ONLY A SMALL PORTION 
OF THE ELEGANT STOCK PREPARED FOR 
THE OPENING OF THE NEW ADDITION TO 
THEIR STORE; AND, IN CONSEQUENCE OF 
THE LATENESS OF THE SEASON, ARE OFFER- 
ED AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


A. T. STEWART & CO, 
Broapway, 4rn AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH Streets. 











St ERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


Trade-Mark Trade-Mark 
siteer @w@ g0a8AM Meo, Eleeiro-Plate. 


Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provipence, R. LE 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
GoruamM Manuracturine Co. 





FASHION and 
ECONOMY. 





As Tucks continue to be the style for ladies’ cloth- 
ing, it is worth knowing that a wonderful invention 
has —— for CREASING and TUCKING. It can 
be applied to any sewing machine, and can be fastened 
to a table for hand-made tucks —making them ele- 
gantly, and of = width. 

NO NOISE—NO OIL—STRONG AND BEAUTI- 
FUL. CERTIFICATES from all leading Sewing Ma- 
chine Makers are the best recommendation. 

Nicely packed with full directions. 

PRICE, THREE DOLLARS. Sent, postage free, 
on receipt of price. Address 


The WILMOT & HOTCHKISS MFG. CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agents wanted every where. 


N.B.—To any person who will send us Nine Dollars 
for three of the “‘Seir-Actina CREASER AND TUCKER,” 
we will send an extra one without charge. 

State for what machine, if any, they are to be used. 


OvF® YOUNG FOLEsS 





For 1869 will be better than any previous Volume. It 
will have a capital Story of a Bad Boy, by T. B. Aup- 
rion; Descriptions of Glass-Making, Coal-Mining, Ship- 
Building, Watch-Making, Leg J.T. TRowsRinge; Garden- 
ing for Girls; How to Talk, How to Read, How to Write, 
How to Travel, How to Act in Society, and How to Work, 
by Rev. E. E. Hate; Articles on Coral Islands, Coal 
Deposits, and a by Mrs. Agassiz; Bio- 
iy pemme Sketches of Noted Mariners and Discoverers, 
y James Parton; Articles on American History, by 
J. H. A. Bone; Declamations, Dialogues, and other at- 
tractive and useful varieties of reading, from the best 
writers, all illustrated by the best artists. Trrms: 
$2 00 a year. Liberal discount to Clubs. Full Pro- 
spectus and Premium List sent free on application. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 
(Successors to Troknor & Fre.ps), Publishers, Boston. 


O THE WORKING CLASS.—I 

am now prepared to furnish constant employment 
to all classes at their homes, for their spare moments. 
Business new, light, and profitable. ifty Cents to 
Five Dollars per evening is easily earned, and the boys 
and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great induce- 
ments are offered. All who see this notice please send 
me their address, and test the business for themselves. 
If not well satisfied, I will send $1 to pay for the trou- 
ble of writing me. Full particulars sent free. 

Sample sent by mail for Ten Cents. 
Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Maine. 


ANTED, AGENTS—To sell the 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


IANIST’S MATINEE contains National Airs of 

30 countries, Opera Melodies, Sonatas, Songs With- 
out Words, Four-handed Pieces, Polkas, Redowas, 
Marches, Quicksteps, Easy Pieces Fingered for Begin- 
ners, 100 Fancy and Contra Dances, 50 Waltzes, 26 sets 
of Quadrilles (including Lancers, Caledonian, Prince 
Imperial, The German, Grand Duchess, Belle Helene, 
&c.), with calls. Over 300 pieces of popular music, con- 
taining the latest compositions of Strauss, Gungl, Par- 
low, C. Faust, &c., being a Musical Library in itself. 
Price: Boards, Morocco backs, $3; Cloth sides, Turkey- 
Morocco backs and corners, $4; same, Full Gilt, $5. A 
first-class musical present. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. L1as Howe, 103 Court St., Boston. 


Cs CARPETS. 
SAVE YOUR MONEY. 

THE BOSTON AND MAINE CARPET CO., Office 
136 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass., will, on receipt of 
$8, send 20 yards Scotch Carpet, and make it without 
extra —- when size of room is sent; or, instead of 
making, will send 2 handsomely-painted ClothWindow 
Shades, valued at ¢2. For $10 will send 20 yards heavy 
Cottage Carpet, make as above, or send 2 splendid Gilt 
Band Shades, valued at $4; instead of Window Shades. 
when desired, samples of Carpets will be sent, valued 
from 50 cts. to $5 per yard, from which a Carpet suita- 
ble for any room can be selected, saving expense of vis- 
iting the city. Extra yards of Carpet at same rates. 


i ieee NURSERY. 

















A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS. Twenty-five Pictures in each No. Sub- 
scribers for this delightful little Magazine who send 
their money before January 1, 1869, will receive the 
Dec. No. gratis. Now is the time to subscribe. 

Terms: $150 a year in advance. Liberal discount 
to Clubs. 

A sample No., with Prospectus and Premium List, 
mailed for 10 cents. Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 

13 Washington St., Boston. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 

. WILL CONTINUE TO REPLENISH 
THEIR POPULAR STOCKS OF 

HANDSOME PLAID SILKS, at $1 00 and $1 25 per 
yard; value, $1 40 and $1 60 per yard. 

HEAVY PLAIN AND FANCY POPLINS, at 25 cts. 
per yard; value, 40 cts. per yard. 

YARD ine ALL-WOOL POPLINS, 50 cts. per 
yard. 

SILK CHENE ARMURE POPLINS, 75 cts. per yard; 
value, $1 25. 

CRETORMB POPLINS, 40 cts., 50 cts., and 65 cts. per 
yard; about half their value. 

FRENCH MERINO CLOTHS, only 65 cts. per yard. 

Purchased at the recent 
LARGE AUCTION SALES. 
Broapway, 47H AVENUE, 975 AND 107TH STREETS. 


Soeerae G FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Nothing can be more acceptable as a Present for 
Christmas and New Year’s than a GOOD SEWING 
MACHINE. Such is the ‘‘ FLORENCE,” adapted to 
all kinds of family work. There is none better. Ev- 
ery Machine warranted to give perfect satisfaction, or 
money will be refunded after a fair trial. 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE, 
One of the best, for all kinds of Knitting, in the 
world. Price, $30. 


DEALERS IN 
SILK, COTTON, MACHINE-NEEDLES, 
SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, OIL, 
MACHINE-TRIMMINGS, &o. 
Sa.zsrooms: 505 Broapway, New York; 141 Wasn- 
INGTON STREET, Boston. 
FOSTER & RICHARDSON; 
Successors to C. Patron & Co. 

















N THE BEACH AT LONG BRANCH, 





Sung by Lingarp............- Buc. 
TELEGRAM—New Waltzes—Srravss . 40c. 
BARBE BLEUE Galop—Lupxr....... . 40c. 
BarseE Bieve—Two Selections—each .. 85c. 
Bases Bewun Potpourl............ccccsccsccace T5e 


NOT FOR JOE—Galop; On tHe Beacu—Galop 2vc. 
Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broanway, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 





QFrss THES BDAY, 
THE NEW COLORS IN 
DOG-SKIN GLOVES, 
SCARFS AND TIES, 

WITH AN IMMENSE VARIETY oF 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
AND 
UNDERCLOTHING, 


At Extremely Low Prices. 
UNION ADAMS, 


No. 637 Broapway. 





\ AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Greatest 
Wonders of the Age. 25 cents a Package. 
W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 


GERD $1.00 FOR 12 NEW PICTURES 
for the ZOETROPE, and a — for Complete 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





Catalogue, to 





‘* T)\IE MODENWELT,” the best Family Journal in 
P the world. 1500 Illustrations, 180 Patterns, 400 

— ms forEmbroidery, 12 large Colored Engravings 
early. Two Numbers Monthly, 35c.; Yearly, $3. Sold 
y Newsdealers, or 8. T. Tayxor, 391 Canal St., N.Y. 


IANOS, 
MELODEONS, 

7 anp ORGAN3S, 
of six first-class makers, at greatly reduced prices, for 
cash, —a the Holidays, at WATERS’S, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. Fifty New and Second-Hand 
Instruments for Rent, and rent-money applied if pur- 
chased ; monthly installments received for the same. 








ERGEN & BAINBRIDGE, 
No. 33 Brexman Sr., New York, 
Manufacturers, Importers, and Dealers in 
EXTRA SUPERFINE BRISTOL 
and all kinds and sizes of 
WEDDING AND VISITING CARDS. 





ta" PartiovLtak ATTENTION GIVEN TO NovVELTIES 
IN THE Business. 





DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PtAFO-FORTES 


Warerooms, 


No. 881 BROADWAY, N-x.} Send for Circular. 





IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A.STEVENS & CO., 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 








GSkARs anp SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO,, 
52 Beekman Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 


RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





OLIDAY PRESENTS. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

Being about to remove (on 1st January), we are pre- 
pared to clear out, aT RETAIL, our splendid wholesale 
stock of 

CHROMOS anp FRAMES, 
STEREOSCOPES anv VIEWS, 
ALBUMS, CARVED BRACKETS, &c. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broapway (Sr. Nicnotas Brock). 
CALL EARLY. 





ACK Numbers and Volumes of Harper’s 
Magazine, WEEKLY, and Bazar can always be 
° 


had of A. WINCH, 
505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








LASAR’S SON, 
LATE OF 520 BROADWAY, 


F, W. 


REMOVED TO 682 BROADWAY, 
Where will be found the usual assortment of FURS, 
of superior quality and workmanship. 


t@- LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, anp CHILDREN’S 
FURS of all kinds on hand and to order. 


F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
682 Broapway, N. Y. Crry, Con. Great Jones Sr. 


HARPER'S } PERIOBIEALS. 
MAGAZINE! 











Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. These three 
periodicals fully merit the high encomiums which they 
have received from the press, and the support which 
has been given them by the reading public. Wheth- 
er one considers their beautiful and instructive illus- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of domes- 
tic or foreign importance—their literary merit, which 
has given them the highest place in the current lite- 
rature—or their judicious editorial management—they 
must be emphatically pronounced the three best fam- 
ily periodicals in the world.—The Advance: Chicago. 





—_> 


Now is the Tiss to Subscribe, 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the editorial 
management of Harprr’s.—Nation. 





‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model newspaper of our country—complete in 
all the departments of an American family paper— 
Harper's WEEKLY has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “‘A Journal of Civilization."—N. Y. Evening Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper's WEEKLY from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
common-sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong feeling, and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—orth 
American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A Supplement containing numerous full-sized Pat 
terns of useful articles accompanies the paper every 
—- and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion 

ate, 

Harper's Bazar contains 16 folio pages of the size 
of Hagpenr’s WEEKLY, printed on supertine calendered 
paper, and is published weekly. 





Harper’s Bazar contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
etc., a variety of matter of especial use and interest to 
the family ; articles on health, dress, and housekeep- 
ing in all its branches; its editorial matter is specially 
adapted to the circle it is intended to interest and in- 
struct; and it has, besides, good stories and literary 
matter of merit.—New York Evening Post. 





TERMS FOR 1869: 


Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s WEeKkty, and Harper's 
Baza, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnE, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Fivn 
Sunscripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazrnr, or 20 cents for 
the WEEKLY or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Macazine, Wrrktry, or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
“7 to give notice of discontinuance. 

he Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 

Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In ordering the Macaztnz, the Weexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
— to the order of Harper & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s Prriopicats. 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 7 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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CONSOLATION. SARS RAINS 
“What is your consola- “S Ni ENS 
tion in life and in death?” Ye SNES 
asked a clergyman of. a . Shs 
ng miss in a Bible-class : . 
inat e was catechising. ws SY 
The young lady blushed SS RSS 
and hesitated. > S 
a TE not tell me?” Ss S 
the clergyman. ~S . 
T don't want to tellhis = ONS A, 
name,” e ingenuous : as 
1, “but I've no BB iestion a BELLE 
telling you where he === , 
lives.” ae ss 


a 

*Annty,” said a senti- 
mental niece to a bereaved 
widow, ‘‘ now you're pros- 
perous and ‘ well to do,’ let 
us get some pretty tomb- 
stones for good Uncle Dan- 
iel; you know he has none 
at his grave.” 

Aunt Keziah lifted up her hands, and-emphasized 
this touching expression: ‘Jane, if they want any 
thing of Daniel at the Judgment, they can find him 
— @ guide-board; I tell you he'll be there in 

e, 





The United States contains the following Mngeleriy 
naméa post-offices: Marrow Bones, Sorrel Horse, Ti 
Ti, Toto, tat Pty Alone, Backbone, Carryall, Fame, 
Time, Stony Man, Sal Soda, Newborn, Yankee Jim's 
Rough, Rough and Ready, Pipe Stem, Shickshiny, 
Overalls, Snowshoes, Miracle Run, Simmer, Lookout, 
Paint, Last Chance, nquit, Memory, Tally Ho, 
Spuyten Duyvil, Tired Creek, and Our Town. ; 

— + 


What large fruit does a gigantic married couple re- 
semble ?—A big pear, of course. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL GASTRONOMY. 
Examiner. “ What is the best local application for 
gastritis?” 
Canpipate. “ Bread Sauce." 








Curar Lany.—Farms in Arkansas sell at from three 
to five cents an acre. An Arkansas paper says that 
dirt is such a drug in that State that if a purchaser 
does not look out they'll smuggle forty or fifty extra 
acres on him in making out the deed. 

splices nat anliimingsiahaatgae 


To tur TuoventruL.—Not every man can grow cof- 
fee who has coffee-grounds in his cup. 

A young lady in the mountains of Virginia once 
asked a member of her Sunday-schvol class who made 
him. Upon his confession of ignorance on that sub- 

ect she tried to shame him by pointing to a very small 

oy who was au fait on the rudiments, but was rather 
taken aback when he replied: ** Think he ongbter: he 
don't look like he’s been made more thun three weeks, 
and hain't had time to forget where he come from.” 








We have ever found that blacksmiths are more or 
less given to vice. Carpenters, for the most part, 
speak plainly, but they will chisel when they get a 
chance. Not unfrequently they are bores, and often 
annoy one with their old saws. 
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Gentirman. “No, I’m really afraid I can not do m 
the fact is, I have some business belonging to my Wa) 


Lapy. “Oh, indeed! Your Ward! 
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One of the papers con- 
tains as an advertisement: 
“Lost, a large black silk 
umbrella, belonging to a 
gentleman with a curious 
carved ivory head.” 

BRS ht ER 

A man buying a_horse 
made his bargain with the 
seller that he should pay 
fifteen pieces of gold in 
hand, and be in debt for 
the remainder. A short 
; time after, the seller de- 
| H manding payment of the 

\ balance, the other answer- 

ed, “No, you must keep to 
your bargain; itwas agreed 
that I should be in your 
: debt for the remainder, and 
portray how can that be if I pay it?” 


LS ape: A negro clergyman ad- 
SX eee Ser Ss dressed his congregation 


thus: “B'lov’d bredren and 
sisters, you dono how to 
N 4; tell de sheepsfrom de goats. 
3 Bery well! 1 shall ask you 

X which ob dem hab de wool, 

and which ob dem hab de 


fy pt 
INS hair? 
SIS ——>—_ 
SLRS 
Ns 


S An honest dame in the 
SS: town of , Standing be- 
= side the corpse of her de- « 
ceased husband, bewailing 
in piteous tones his un- 
timely departure, observed, 
“Tt’s a pity he’s dead, for 
h are as good as 
ever they was.” 
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If you want to abbreviate 
& man’s stature from six 
feet to fonr, ask him to lend 
you twenty-five dollars. 
Of course he says he is 









« A THRILLING. SITUATION. 
Enracep Inuasitant. “Did any one see you enter?” 
:Tax CoLLector (takin by surprise). “Not that I know of.” 7 
Ewracep Inuapitant. “Then no one shall see you leave!” 


A COQUETTE’S CAUTION. 


awaiting: in my easy-chair, 

My thonghts are fluttering here and there, 
My feet are on the fender: 

Beside me sits my faithful png; 

My favorite “tabby” on the rug 
Fills me with fancies tender. 


I think how in those days of yore 

I reckoned lovers by the score; 
How now my fortune varies. 

To-night I sit in lone despair, 

And now bestow. my, love and care 
On kittens and canaries. 


Time was there did not come a post 
But brought of “ billets-doux” a host, 
From writers fond and clever ; 
But now ‘tis bills the postman brings, 
Or circulars, and such-like things— 
But love-letters, oh, never! 


* Once every morning brought its guest; 


My knocker scarce had any rest, 
“flames” were always calling; 
"Tis “Taxes” now, or ‘* Water Rate,” 
Who turns the handle of my gate, 
And knocks with zeal appalling. 


I was a jolly dancer then, 

A favorite partner with the men— 
In waltzing I'd no equal; 

My dancing now is all alone, 

When with rheumatic pains I groan. 
Oh, what a bitter sequel! 


Instead of rides to cover-side, 
At “Clothing-Clubs” I now preside, 
And serve on “Tract” Committees ; 
Instead of ‘ parties” without end, 
I Dorcas Meetings now attend; 
Yet who my sad lot pities? 


I flirted till it was too late, 
O’ertaken by avenging fate, 
Behold in me a warning: — 
Young maidens, do not always flirt; 
Be wise, and Nemesis avert, : 
And waste not Life’s bright morning. 


If the pleasure of dinfhg with you to-day; but 
which must be attended to.” 
did not know you had one. What is her name?” 
oa “Well, they do call it the Bloody Sixth; but I am afraid that is rather a libel upon our 





“Mr. Timothy,” said a young lady who had been 
showing off her wit at the expense of a dangler, “‘ you 
remind me of a barometer that is filled with nothing 
in the upper story.” 

“Divine Almira,” meekly replied the adorer, “in 
thanking you for that compliment let me remind you 
that you occupy the upper story entirely.” 

SEN a SE i 


A Porviar Vrssrt—Courtship. 





A cowardly fellow—a “ gent"—lounging for the en- 
chantment. of servant-girls, kicked a news-boy the 
other day for pestering him to buy an evening paper. 
The lad's revenge was ingenious and complete. He 
waited till another, boy accosted ‘the gent,” and then 
shonted, in the hearing of all bystanders, ‘It’s no use 
to try him, Jim; he can’t read.” 


_— OS 
A Movement tn Reat Estate—An earthquake. 
Rial col Bc TE 


What is the most dangerous ship to embark in ?— 
Authorship. 


——— a 
Never tell your secrets in a corn-field, for it has a 
thousand ears. 
, PoE EL ee EOE PLE 


How 10 TAKE THE CENSUS OF THE CHILDREN OF A 
Nriensornoop—Employ an organ:grinder for five 


minutes. 
————$—$—>=$__ 


A Posuic Singer wao “Draws” WELL—The mos- 


quito, j 
OO 


Ooran Lumsrr—The sea-board. 

it is said that as the twig is bent the tree is in- 
clined. Some young ladies will grow queerly if the 
Grecian Bend prevails long. 


The coats of the Irish reapers have been described 
as “‘a parcel of holes sewn together.” 


3 ate Sait Se PRT 
Tue Commonest Soctat Vior—Advice. 
OS 


Grate Preparations—Getting ready for winter fires. 
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COALS OF FIRE. 


short, and shows it by the 
rest of the conversation. 
Pe —- 

J. B. was a stingy old 
creatnre, eager for money, 
but he was a zealous mem- 
ber of a church, and osten- 
tatious in his religious ex- 
ercises. ‘*John,” said Cath- 
arine to her brother, ** what 
could have made that stin- 

old wretch a Christian?” “I can tell you,” sai 
ohn: “he has read that the streets of New Jerusalem 
are paved with gold, and he is determined to get 
ere, 
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‘Why don’t you ask me how I am?” smilingly said 
a lady visitor to a four-year-old girl. 

“TI don’t want to know,” was little innocent’s reply. 

Oo 

‘What is it that causes the saltness of the ocean?” 
inquired a teacher. 

“The codfish,” was the reply. 


Why is praising children like a preparation of 
opium ?—Because it is laudin’ ’em. 
—_—______ 
Tae First VEGETABLE EVER KNowN—Time. 
——_— 
Query: is the wheel of time ever tired? 








MEMORIA TECHNICA ZODIACALIS. 


Lest January should be hot, 

It boasts a Man with Water-pot. 
St. Val. in February wishes ° 
That love should swim like little Fishes, 
A Ram appears in March, nor scorns § 
To take the winter by the horns. 

In April water-butts are full, 

And butts are dealt in by a Bull. 

Cricket and boating start in May, 

And so the Twins about it play. 

In June we've out-of-doors confab, 

And what are picnics sine Crab? 

The days of dogs proclaim July, 

And dogs before a Lien fly. 

Good corn and wine in August merge in, 
A month made happy by a Virgin, 
September 29th, inspect 

If your bank Balance is correct. 

When leaves in rich October fall, 
Then Scorpions and ingects crawl. 
November's Archer stands to try 

And shoot the meteors in the sky. 
December crawls in tattered coat, 

And shakes his gray beard like a Goat. 





Smart Younc Lapy. “Why am I like Balaam?? 

Astute GENTLEMAN. ‘I really can not conceive.” 

Smart Younc Lapy. “ Because you are speaking to me.” 

Astute GENTLEMAN. “Yes, to be sure; and an Angel makes me speak !” 














